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ABSTRACT 

Beliefs  and  values  in  American  farming  have  been  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  technological  revolution  of  our  times.  Yet  we  are  often 
influenced  by  concepts  that  were  more  suitable  in  the  past.  Technology  has  a 
way  of  marching  faster  than  beliefs  and  values  can  respond,  and  this  creates 
problems.  This  report  considers  how  the  existing  beliefs  and  values  about 
agriculture  arose  and  how  they  may  be  adjusted  to  the  present  age.  The 
Protestant  ethic  of  the  virtue  of  work,  for  example,  and  the  influence  of 
frontier  psychology  are  reviewed.  Freedom  and  independence  and  the  family 
farm  still  sway  our  thinking  although  they  have  a  different  context  than  in 
Jefferson's  day.  Some  rugged  individualism  may  have  to  bow  to  personal 
and  social  responsibility  in  a  modern  community. 
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FOREWORD 

Beliefs,  values,  and  goals  shape  and  are  shaped  by  the  economic  and 
technological  environment.  America's  agrarian  philosophy  was  rooted  in 
the  basic  values  and  beliefs  brought  here  by  the  early  settlers.  It  was  modified 
and  adapted  to  the  reality  of  frontier  America,  and  in  time  it  took  on  a  life  of 
its  own.  But  it  persisted  while  the  economic  and  technological  order 
continued  to  evolve.  The  resulting  strains  manifest  themselves  in  expressions 
of  concern  over  such  things  as  the  fate  of  the  family  farm,  the  decline  of  rural 
communities,  and  the  changes  in  public  policies  concerning  agriculture. 

Agricultural  economists  and  others  studying  farm  policy  need  to  spend 
more  time  thinking  about  beliefs  and  values  and  testing  their  validity. 
Although  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  not  very 
accessible  or  appropriate  for  farm  problems. 

This  report  represents  an  effort  to  examine  the  philosophy  with  which 
farm  problems  have  been  approached  and  to  analyze  the  interaction  of 
technology  and  social  forces.  It  is  basically  an  essay  intended  to  stimulate 
dialogue  on  the  subject.  It  also  brings  together  helpful  references. 

James  L.  Gulley  conducted  the  study  and  prepared  a  draft  manuscript 
before  leaving  the  Economic  Research  Service  in  1972  to  participate  in  a 
mission  in  West  Africa.  Although  completed,  the  manuscript  was  not  ready 
for  publication. 

Nevertheless  it  was  felt  that  the  results  of  Gulley's  efforts  should  be 
shared  with  others  having  an  interest  in  this  field.  Ronald  L.  Mighell 
undertook  the  substantive  job  of  putting  the  manuscript  in  publishable  form 
and  getting  it  into  print. 

Gulley  would  doubtless  like  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  two  whose 
continued  interest  and  stimulating  suggestions  were  especially  beneficial: 
Kenneth  R.  Krause,  Leader  of  the  Special  Financial  Analysis  Group  in  the 
former  Farm  Production  Economics  Division,  ERS,  and  Professor  James 
C.  Logan,  Wesley  Theological  Seminary,  Washington,  D.C. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Beliefs,  values,  and  goals — the  reactions  to  the  world  in  which  we  live 
and  work — hold  our  society  together. 

Technological  change  has  been  going  on  more  swiftly  than  at  any  time 
in  history.  Beliefs  and  values  have  changed  more  slowly,  tending  to 
correspond  with  the  average  life  span. 

In  the  last  200  years,  the  world  has  shifted  from  a  closed  to  an  open 
society,  from  one  in  which  church  and  state  dominated  most  decisions  to  one 
in  which  many  individuals  and  institutions  have  a  say.  Society  is  now  more 
pluralistic,  more  dynamic. 

In  such  a  society  wrenched  by  technological  change,  problems  of  group 
adjustments  are  continuous.  They  can  be  handled  as  policy  problems  or  as 
crisis  problems.  Policy  problems  are  those  dealt  with  before  they  get  out  of 
hand.  Crisis  problems  are  those  so  long  neglected  that  they  break  through 
the  restraints  of  common  belief. 

The  agricultural  beliefs  and  values  of  this  Nation  arose  from  conditions 
in  colonial  America  and  their  European  antecedents.  Among  several 
medieval  belief  systems  were  those  in  which  property  had  superior  status  and 
work  had  high  ethical  significance.  John  Brewster  considered  that  the 
synthesis  of  these  two  comprised  the  19th  century  version  of  agrarianism. 
They  owe  much  to  the  Protestant  ethnic  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  virtue 
of  the  ownership  of  land  and  property.  The  Physiocrats  added  a  special 
respect  for  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise. 

John  Locke's  high  rating  of  property  and  the  moral  value  of  work  also 
helped  to  promote  this  general  philosophy  and  fitted  well  into  the  New 
World.  Progress  was  believed  inevitable.  Not  only  was  it  westward  that  the 
course  of  empire  took  its  way  but  also  toward  certain  progress. 

Frontier  psychology  exalted  the  concept  of  work  to  a  level  of  religious, 
personal,  and  social  significance.  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  especially, 
emphasized  the  theme  of  the  American  frontier  in  national  development. 
The  frontier  put  its  stamp  on  America,  a  land  of  vast  opportunity  and 
freedom  to  develop  unique  resources  through  property,  hard  work,  and 
independence.  Jefferson's  belief  in  the  family  farm  as  the  basis  for 
democracy  was  well  suited  to  the  conditions  of  his  time.  Agriculture  was 
fundamental  then. 

The  farm  sector  psychology  today  is  different.  We  have  become  one 
society.  No  single  segment  can  claim  to  be  more  essential  to  the  general 
welfare  than  any  other.  In  a  dynamic  setting,  equity  says  that  priorities 
should  be  a  shared  responsibility. 

Technological  change  does  not  operate  independently  of  beliefs  and 
values.  Some  techniques  are  accidental  discoveries  but  development  and 
adoption  are  governed  by  separate  sets  of  decisions.  Conscious  choices. 


influenced  by  beliefs  and  values,  can  play  a  significant  role  in  such  decisions. 

Freedom  is  one  of  the  most  prized  possessions  in  the  American  heritage. 
What  is  freedom?  Many  things.  It  is  freedom  from  restraints,  freedom  to  act. 
But  freedom  has  social  limits.  Personal  freedom  cannot  be  complete  without 
infringing  on  others.  Civilization  means  controlled  freedom,  giving  up  some 
things  to  gain  others. 

Freedom  and  independence  are  not  to  be  confused.  In  an  increasingly 
complex  society,  life  is  more  interdependent  with  others.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  less  free.  Traffic  lights  restrict  our  independence  but  free  us 
from  traffic  hazards.  In  Jefferson's  day,  freedom  and  independence  went 
hand  in  hand,  but  no  longer.  If  we  drive  cars,  watch  television,  and  eat 
strawberries  in  January  we  must  be  less  independent  to  be  free  to  enjoy  these 
things. 

The  family  farm  today  is  not  the  self-sufficient  farm  of  the  early  19th 
century,  but  a  commercial  enterprise  enmeshed  in  a  highly  coordinated 
national  economy.  The  family  farm  has  often  been  identified  with  freedom, 
independence,  democracy,  and  progress,  but  these  attributes  have  never 
been  its  exclusive  property.  Even  in  1790,  10  percent  of  the  population  was  in 
nonfarm  families  and  the  proportion  has  steadily  risen  to  the  present  95 
percent. 

Farm  businesses  are  fewer  and  larger,  but  they  are  still  mainly  sole 
proprietorships.  For  example,  farm  income  tax  returns  for  1967  showed 
nearly  96  percent  sole  proprietorships,  3.6  percent  partnerships,  and  0.7 
percent  farm  corporations.  In  terms  of  business  receipts,  the  percentages 
were  76,  11,  and  13  percent,  respectively. 

Disposable  personal  income  of  farm  people  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  that  of  nonfarm  people  has  increased  in  recent  years.  From  1 966  to  1 972  it 
rose  from  54.5  to  82.7  percent,  and  jumped  sharply  in  1973  to  93  percent.  The 
measure  includes  income  from  nonfarm  sources  and  this  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  improvements. 

The  parity  concept  expresses  the  underlying  belief  that  farm  people 
should  fare  as  well  as  others.  Difficulties  in  applying  the  concept  have  caused 
less  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  it  in  recent  years  as  far  as  price  formulas"  are 
concerned.  The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  which 
sets  farm  price  policy  for  the  next  4  years,  introduces  a  "target  price"  concept 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton.  This  provides  for  payments  if  prices  fall 
below  the  target  levels  stated  in  the  Act  for  1974  and  1975  and  for  possible 
adjustments  in  1976  and  1977. 

This  study  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  two-way  approach  to  farm 
problems — based  on  the  assumptions  that  production  problems  and  people 
problems  can  be  separated  and  better  treated  that  way. 


BELIEFS  AND  VALUES  IN  AMERICAN  FARMING 

By 

James  L.  Gulley1 

INTRODUCTION 

Examining  Starting  Points 

This  study  is  concerned  with  some  of  our  contemporary  problems  and 
priorities  with  emphasis  on  the  farm  sector.  Many  have  attributed  what  they 
describe  as  general  unrest  to  an  erosion  of  confidence  in  time-honored  beliefs 
and  values.  Why  such  an  erosion  is  going  on  has  been  explained  in  numerous 
ways,  but  few  explanations  have  relieved  the  anxiety  about  what  is 
happening.  Many  firm  convictions  that  have  traditionally  served  as 
insulation  against  the  uncertainties  of  life  are  now  questioned.  Examination 
of  beliefs  and  values  in  historical  perspective  may  help  to  clarify  why 
American  society  is  where  it  is  today. 

Definitions 

A  major  task  in  relating  beliefs,  values,  and  goals  to  problems  and 
priorities  is  to  spell  out  what  the  terms  mean.  Defining  beliefs  and  values  is 
difficult  because  the  two  are  closely  related  and  are  frequently  used 
interchangeably. 

Beliefs  are  convictions  that  certain  things  are  true,  trustworthy,  or  real. 
Some  beliefs  are  identified  as  factual  and  others  as  normative.  Factual 
beliefs  are  those  related  to  descriptive  states  of  affairs,  present  or  future  (42, 
p.  27 1).2  Factual  beliefs  do  not  necessarily  represent  "truth"  or  "reality,"  but 
rather  what  individuals  and  groups  perceive  to  be  true.  Thus  beliefs  can  be 
"judged  to  be  true  or  false  and  more  or  less  complete  (54,  p.  71)."  Normative 
beliefs  are  called  values  and  may  be  defined  as  concepts  about  what  "ought 
to  be"  or  "ought  not  to  be."  Beliefs  and  values  are  important  because  they 
provide  the  perspective  from  which  man  views  reality  and  help  to  explain 
motivations  for  decisions  and  actions.  In  short,  they  are  the  basic  concepts 
upon  which  man  bases  his  "ways  of  living  and  making  a  living  (13,  p.  1 0)." 


'James  L.  Gulley  was  agricultural  economist  in  the  former  Farm  Production  Economics 
Division,  ERS,  from  June  17,  1968,  to  April  7,  1972. 

italicized  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  items  in  Selected  References  near  the  end  of  this 
report. 


The  fundamental  relationship  between  beliefs  and  values  should  be 
noted.  Beliefs  and  values  may  sometimes  be  used  interchangeably.  If  one 
values  the  concept  of  equality  of  economic  opportunity,  he  also  affirms  his 
belief  to  what  that  concept  means  to  him. 

Values  are  hierarchically  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  said  at  a  given  time 
that  some  values  are  considered  more  basic  than  others.  Instrumental  values, 
those  which  are  means  rather  than  ends  in  themselves,  contribute  to  the 
realization  of  more  basic  values,  or  goals.  The  value  (normative  belief)  which 
suggests  that  a  farmer  should  become  the  full  owner  of  his  farming  operation 
may  be  a  means  to  the  achievement  of  the  more  basic  value  (normative 
belief)  that  a  farmer  should  be  independent.  Clearly,  the  importance  of  the 
value  of  full  ownership  changes  as  the  importance  of  the  value  of 
independence  changes.  However,  if  full  ownership  is  judged  an  ineffective 
means  of  achieving  independence,  full  ownership  may  be  discarded  as  a  goal 
and  assume  a  less  important  position  in  one's  hierarchy  of  values. 

In  more  explicit  terms,  a  goal  "is  a  condition,  not  yet  established  or 
attained,  which  some  entity  is  trying  or  could  try  to  attain"  {42,  p.  27 1).  Goals 
may  be  either  ends  or  means  to  ends.  If  the  achievement  of  goal  A  is 
prerequisite  to  the  achievement  of  goal  B,  goal  A  can  rightfully  be  described 
as  both  an  end  and  a  means  to  an  end. 

Beliefs  and  values  are  concretely  related  to  the  future  through  goals. 
What  men  perceive  to  be  true,  worthwhile,  and  desirable  is  reflected  in  the 
way  in  which  they  anticipate  and  therefore  shape  the  future. 

Science  and  Ethical  Concepts3 

In  recent  years  scientists  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  human  element  in  the  decisionmaking  process.  They  have 
called  into  question  the  once-popular  assumption  that  the  solution  to 
problems  can  be  found  simply  by  gathering  enough  relevant  facts  to 
eliminate  uncertainty.  Although  scientific  inquiry  has  led  to  the  elimination 
of  some  uncertainties,  more  new  ones  have  been  discovered  in  the  process.  In 
his  attempts  to  attain  a  position  of  objectivity  in  examination  of  facts  and 
events,  scientific  man  has  come  to  realize  that  absolute  objectivity  is 
unattainable.  The  process  of  inquiry  itself  involves  the  inescapable  reality  of 
human  choice,  which  cannot  claim  total  objectivity.  Since  they  have 
recognized  the  unavoidable  human  element  in  the  decisionmaking  process, 
scientists  have  begun  to  pay  more  attention  to  what  goes  into  the  process  of 
human  decision  on  which  are  based  all  scientific  inquiry,  all  facts,  and  all 
statements  about  reality  (7). 

The  scientist  has  too  often  forgotten  to  acknowledge  that  what  men 
perceive  as  real  is  in  some  degree  shaped  by  the  perceiver's  presuppositions 


3The  terms  ethics  and  ethical  are  used  to  encompass  the  concepts  of  beliefs  and  values. 
Concepts  of  what  "ought  to  be"  not  only  denote  value  but  also  encompass  belief — the  concept  of 
what  "is". 


about  what  is  real  and  unalterable.4  Kenneth  E.  Boulding  illustrates  and 
reinforces  the  argument  in  this  way  in  his  Economics  as  a  Science  (10): 

The  assumption,  which  is  almost  universal  in  academic  circles, 
that  ignorance  cannot  possibly  be  bliss  might  under  some 
circumstances  be  proved  wrong  by  the  very  methods  of  science 
itself.  As  long  as  science  is  investigating  an  unchanging  world, 
however,  this  problem  does  not  become  acute,  for  if  knowledge 
does  not  change  the  world,  then  all  ignorance  does  for  us  is  to 
prevent  us  from  satisfying  our  idle  curiosity.  When,  however, 
knowledge  changes  the  world,  the  question  of  the  content  of  the 
common  values,  both  of  the  subculture  which  is  producing 
knowledge  and  of  the  total  society  in  which  that  subculture  is 
embedded,  becomes  of  acute  importance.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  concept  of  a  value-free  science  is  absurd,  for 
the  whole  future  of  science  may  well  rest  on  our  ability  to  resolve 
the  ethical  conflicts  which  the  growth  of  knowledge  is  now 
creating.  Science  could  create  an  ethical  dynamic  which  would 
bring  it  (science)  to  an  end. 

What  is  needed  for  dealing  with  some  contemporary  problems  is  a  radical 
rethinking  of  some  of  the  presuppositions  which  not  only  are  reflected  in 
policy  decisions  but  in  every  scientific  researcher's  methodological 
definitions.  Some  of  the  concepts  used  in  economics  that  need  to  be 
reevaluated  and  possibly  redefined  areprogress,  costs,  benefits,  feasible,  real 
world,  and  need. 

Suggesting  that  the  scientist  should  concern  himself  with  ethical 
questions  may  sound  scandalous.  But  the  ones  most  shocked  by  the 
suggestion  are  likely  to  be  those  who  have  done  the  least  thinking  about  the 
relationship  of  beliefs  and  values  to  research.  It  is  much  easier  to  see  how 
policy  decisions  involve  ethical  questions  than  to  understand  the  ethical 
issues  implicit  within  the  process  of  scientific  research.  To  the  extent  that  a 
decision  or  action  relies  upon  a  belief  (concept  of  what  "is")  or  a  value 
(concept  of  what  "ought  to  be"),  ethical  issues  are  involved.  Both  collective 
and  individual  beliefs,  values,  and  goals  are  components  of  the  basic 
structure  of  thinking  within  which  problems  are  perceived  and  evaluated  and 
the  perspective  from  which  decisions  affecting  the  future  are  made. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  perspective  developed  here  be  used  to 
"subjectivize"  scientific  research.  What  is  suggested  is  the  need  for  more 
recognition  of  the  implicit  subjective  element  which  becomes  so 
institutionalized  that  it  forms  a  built-in  part  of  reality.  Scientists  are  acutely 
aware  of  personal  or  individual  subjectivities  that  may  get  incorporated  into 
analyses,  but  they  are  less  frequently  sensitive  to  the  belief  and  value  systems 
that  comprise  collective  subjectivities  underlying  and  binding  together  social 
groups. 

Some  like  to  emphasize  that  the  scientist's  task  is  simply  to  offer 
alternatives  to  policymakers.  Although  part  of  the  scientist's  task  is  to  offer 


4See  Myrdal.  (54,  pp.  36-54) 


such  alternatives,  the  selection  of  those  offered  is  limited  by  the  scope  of  the 
scientist's  definitions  of  what  is  real  (beliefs),  what  has  value,  and  what 
purposes  (goals)  are.  Beliefs,  values,  and  goals  serve  as  stimuli  and  guides  for 
decisions.  Since  they  do  affect  even  the  scientist's  decisions,  they  cannot  be 
ignored  in  definitions  of  what  is  real  and  what  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  scientific  enterprise.  Beliefs  and  values  are  not  ignored 
nor  dispensed  with  by  anyone,  though  not  always  acknowledged.5  Science 
should  never  be  reduced  to  a  system  of  beliefs;  but  science  also  should  never 
deny  that  it  is  based  upon  a  system  of  beliefs  that  needs  constant  evaluation. 

The  Ethical  Basis  of  Society 

In  addition  to  the  more  obvious  economic,  political,  and  governmental 
systems,  a  functioning  society  must  be  knit  together  by  some  common 
purposes  and  goals.  Forces  of  change  make  constant  adjustments  necessary 
both  in  the  outward  structures  of  social  systems  and  the  less  apparent  goals 
and  purposes  which  provide  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  structures.  When  change 
is  rapid  and  far-reaching,  society  finds  it  more  frequently  essential  to 
evaluate  its  presuppositions,  its  collective  subjectivities,  its  beliefs  and 
values,  to  maintain  at  least  a  minimum  equilibrium,  and  to  achieve  its  over- 
arching goals.  When  a  society  loses  sight  of  its  common  goals  it  tends  to 
move  toward  a  state  of  disequilibrium  that  threatens  the  social  order  itself. 
Social  equilibrium  is  always  in  the  process  of  being  challenged  by  forces  of 
change.  But  as  change  becomes  more  rapid  and  more  pervasive,  society  must 
increase  its  sensitivity  to  what  it  is  that  maintains  a  dynamic  social  system. 

Credibility  is  a  tired  word,  but  it  expresses  what  is  at  the  root  of  many 
contemporary  dilemmas.  Credibility  means  believability  or  trustworthiness. 
Maintenance  of  credibility  is  essential  in  a  society  whose  members, 
individually  and  collectively,  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
differences  between  various  social  groups.  In  the  agrarian  societies  of  18th 
and  19th  century  America,  a  common  core  of  belief  permeated  the  life  of  a 
society  whose  members  shared  a  common  historical  experience.  In  addition, 
a  spacious  continent  allowed  room  for  many  differences.  With  the  rise  of  the 
city,  tensions  developed  between  rural  and  urban  dwellers  because  of 
differences  in  styles  of  life.  With  the  advent  of  the  urban-industrial  society,  a 
whole  host  of  differences  in  interests,  opportunities,  and  goals  have  come 


5John  Kenneth  Galbraith  illustrates  very  well  how  collective  beliefs  and  values  shape  man's 
rational,  scientific  endeavors  in  the  field  of  economics.  Galbraith  argues  that  Americans 
maintain  a  strong  belief  in  consumer  sovereignty  that  pervades  the  economic  system,  i.e., 
consumer  tastes  dictate  what  is  produced,  while  in  practice  producer  sovereignty,  i.e.,  producer 
growth  and  expansion  goals  dictate  what  is  produced.  Thus,  while  individual  sovereignty  has 
been  surrendered  to  the  producer,  economic  philosphy  and  popular  belief  (vigorously  promoted 
by  producers  through  advertising)  staunchly  holds  to  the  belief  that  consumers  are  sovereign. 
Promoting  the  smoke  screen  of  belief  in  consumer  sovereignty  diverts  attention  and  veils  the 
problems  in  the  economic  and  political  system  and  strengthens  the  producer's  position. 
Galbraith's  conclusion  comes  early  in  his  essay  when  he  warns  that  history  teaches  that 
"Economics  has  been  not  a  science  but  a  conservatively  useful  system  of  belief  defending  that 
belief  as  a  science  (33,  p.  64)." 


into  conflict.  Conflicts  arise  from  the  inability  of  social  groups  to  ignore  or 
sidestep  the  needs  and  interests  of  other  groups  and  have  produced  a  general 
credibility  gap.  What  beliefs  and  values  remain  as  common  denominators?  If 
past  systems  of  beliefs  and  values  are  becoming  outdated,  what  is  the  basis 
for  a  contemporary,  pluralistic  society? 

The  ethical  basis  of  society  is  in  question  here.  The  following  three 
general  assumptions  about  what  "ought  to  be"  are  broad  enough  to 
encompass  nearly  every  segment  of  a  dynamic  society: 

1.  Creation  and  maintenance  of  social  order 

2.  Preservation  and  promotion  of  individuality 

3.  achievement  of  a  high  quality  of  life  for  all 

These  general  assumptions  must  be  given  content  in  terms  of  the  concrete 
problems  of  society.  They  provide  a  beginning  point  for  discovering  the 
significance  of  beliefs,  values,  and  goals  of  a  dynamic  society. 

Rates  of  Change  in  American  Society 

Reflections  on  history  and  prehistory  suggest  that  life  is  a  product  of 
continuous  change.  The  rate  of  change  has  varied  widely  from  one  age  to 
another,  but  change  seems  to  bean  indelible  part  of  existence.  About  2,500 
years  ago,  the  philosopher  Heraclitus  concluded  that  although  there  is  a 
unity  in  all  that  is,  "all  things  are  in  flux."  Recorded  history  suggests  that, 
before  the  time  of  Heraclitus,  philosophers  had  been  concerned  mainly  with 
describing  what  things  consisted  of.  The  thinking  of  Heraclitus  not  only 
marks  the  beginnings  of  man's  growing  awareness  of  the  changes  that  are 
constantly  taking  place  within  and  around  us  but  also  suggests  that  man's 
experience  of  change  was  gaining  momentum. 

In  precivilized  societies  the  rate  of  change,  as  in  the  natural  order,  was 
so  slow  as  to  be  nearly  imperceptible.  Children  grew  up  to  be  carbon  copies 
of  their  parents  century  after  century.  The  development  of  agriculture,  with 
its  resultant  food  surpluses,  provided  the  necessary  basis  for  the 
development  of  civilization.  With  this  development,  changes  speeded  up. 
The  increase  in  the  farming  skills  allowed  increasing  numbers  of  men  to  turn 
their  attention  to  efforts  other  than  agriculture.  Cobblers,  builders,  and 
soldiers  stepped  from  the  ranks  of  farm  producers.  The  relative  numbers 
engaged  in  farm  production  began  to  decline.  For  example,  farm  population 
in  the  United  States  declined  from  90  percent  in  1790  to  less  than  5  percent 
today. 

Techniques  for  Solving  Problems 

As  men  applied  their  knowledge  to  the  new  problems  that  civilized 
society  faced,  they  developed  techniques  for  their  solution.  For  example,  the 
increased  demand  for  the  production  of  food  by  fewer  people  was  partly  met 
by  using  domesticated  animals  to  turn  water  wheels  and  to  till  the  land.  The 
whole  body  of  such  methods  may  be  called  technology — the  application  of 
knowledge  to  practical  purposes.  Man  continued  to  develop  a  technology 


that  was  usually  passed  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Changes  were 
necessarily  limited  both  by  the  ability  of  individuals  to  absorb  and  imple- 
ment knowledge  and  by  the  limitations  on  their  means  of  communication, 
which  was  primarily  oral.  The  use  of  written  records  expanded  the  knowl- 
edge that  could  be  preserved  and  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  the 
next  and  from  one  culture  to  another.  But  the  rate  of  change  was  limited  by 
the  low  percentage  of  literacy  and  lack  of  means  for  widespread  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge. 

The  invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century  stands  as  a  marker  for 
the  quickening  of  the  rate  of  change  in  Western  European  society.6  Printing 
provided  a  technique  by  which  information  could  be  transmitted  to  the  vast 
majority.  On  the  heels  of  the  popularization  of  knowledge  came  the 
development  and  growth  of  science  and  its  application.  Over  the  last  three  or 
four  centuries  the  rate  of  change  in  Western  society  has  continued  to 
accelerate. 

Change  and  technological  change  are  used  almost  interchangeably. 
Similarly,  science,  or  scientific  discovery,  is  frequently  linked  with 
technology.  Science  is  a  term  used  for  a  method  of  obtaining  knowledge. 
Technology  is  the  engineering  process  that  relates  man's  knowledge  to 
problems.  The  result  is  a  changed  relationship  of  man  to  some  portion  of  his 
environment.  The  terms  are  not  synonymous  but  are  very  closely  related. 

Technological  Momentum 

Perhaps  the  most  rapid  technological  change  in  history  has  occurred  in 
the  last  25  years.  Scientific  and  technological  developments  have  literally 
exploded.  Changes  have  had  both  desirable  and  undesirable  effects.  Many 
have  expressed  concern  that  technological  change  may  be  coming  so  fast 
that  man  may  no  longer  be  able  to  adjust  to  it.  Change  always  requires 
adjustment  in  beliefs,  values,  and  behavior  by  individuals  and  by  society. 
Such  adjustments  are  not  easy  to  make.  What  a  man  believes  and  values  are 
essential  parts  of  his  being.  When  technological  change  impinges  on  man  his 
essential  being  and  existence  face  alteration.7  Man's  survival  is  witness  to  his 
uncanny  ability  to  adapt  to  change.  But  if  the  rate  of  technological  change 
continues  to  mount,  man  will  be  forced  to  ask  himself  how  frequently  can  he 
alter  his  mode  of  life. 

A  similar  question  addressed  to  society  as  a  whole  may  be  even  more 
crucial,  for  individuals  can  adjust  more  quickly  than  groups.  How  rapidly 
can  society  alter  its  institutions  without  having  the  social  order  dissolve  into 
chaos?  It  may  be  that  technological  capabilities  have  outstripped  social 
abilities  to  adjust  to  change. 


6See  Kenneth  E.  Boulding,  (77,  p.  6). 

Technology  becomes  an  extension  of  man's  very  self  thereby  reshaping  and  redefining 
what  man  is.  William  Kuhns  illustrates  how  technology  becomes  an  extension  of  man  in  noting 
a  common  reaction  of  man  in  the  midst  of  an  automobile  collision.  An  immediate  response  is 
"He  hit  me!"  not  "He  hit  my  car!"  A  blow  to  an  automobile  is  really  an  injury  to  the  owner 
(48). 


Americans  pride  themselves,  and  rightly  so,  on  their  technological 
achievements.  In  the  process  of  conquering  the  wilderness  of  the  North 
American  continent,  men  were  attempting  to  carve  out  a  domain  of  freedom 
and  security.  By  the  standards  of  most  societies,  the  United  States  has  been 
highly  successful  in  subduing  the  threats  man  once  faced  in  his  environment, 
hunger,  disease,  climate,  predators.  However,  the  process  of  technological 
development  has  opened  up  a  new  Pandora's  box  of  problems.  These  are  as 
threatening  to  survival  as  those  that  faced  the  first  settlers. 

The  prolific  growth  of  technology  has  simply  refocused  man's  struggle 
for  survival.  The  new  threats  include  both  social  and  natural  problems.  For 
example,  -scientific  and  technological  developments  have  created  a 
"knowledge  explosion"  that  makes  secondary  education  a  basic  necessity  for 
economic  survival  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  for  decades  American 
educational  policies  and  institutions  denied  a  significant  minority  real 
opportunity  for  a  minimum  quality  education.  Only  in  recent  years  have 
significant  steps  been  taken  to  make  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  explicit  in 
public  education. 

Less  than  50  years  ago  a  favorite  campaign  slogan  was  "A  chicken  in 
every  pot."  That  slogan  was  a  capsule  formula  of  the  attitude  toward 
economic  growth  in  the  United  States.  Since  that  time,  such  slogans  as  "A 
car  in  every  garage,"  and  "Two  cars  in  every  garage"  have  come  and  gone. 
The  American  approach  to  economic  growth  has  been  to  equate  more  with 
good. 

When  the  United  States  was  laden  with  seemingly  unlimited  virgin 
resources,  exploitation  of  those  resources  went  unquestioned.  When  one 
region  was  exhausted,  it  could  be  easily  abandoned  for  a  new  one.  Survival 
in  contemporary  terms  requires  just  the  reverse.  Reversal  of  the  exploitation 
mentality  or  "frontier  psychology"  is  rapidly  becoming  a  necessity  for 
preservation  of  the  ecological  environment  of  which  man  is  inextricably  a 
part. 

At  one  time  the  Biblical  injunction  to  "be  fruitful  and  multiply"  was  a 
precise  formula  for  the  survival  of  the  human  species.  In  recent  years  an 
increasing  number  of  thinkers  have  projected  a  cosmic  perspective  of  the 
earth  that  depicts  a  "standing  room  only"  scene.  At  one  time  men  discovered 
that  by  banding  together  their  prospects  for  survival  were  greatly  enhanced. 
Future  survival  may  well  depend  upon  man's  ability  to  control  his  numbers. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  awareness  of  the  many  lags 
between  our  technological  and  our  social  capabilities.  The  sheer  rate  of 
acceleration  in  technological  change  has  in  itself  been  partly  responsible. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  factor  contributing  to  the  increased 
awareness  of  the  lag  has  been  the  growth  of  communication  media. 

The  impact  of  these  developments  has  been  aided  by  increased  levels  of 
education  in  the  United  States.  The  communication  media  themselves  have 
also  increased  the  availability  of  information  and  have  thus  aided  in 
upgrading  the  education  levels  of  Americans.  Increasingly  sophisticated 


citizens  have  become  more  and  more  critical  and  skeptical  of  public  policy 
based  on  the  conventional  wisdom  of  the  past. 

A  factor  that  has  intensified  public  awareness  of  the  lag  between 
technological  and  social  achievements  has  been  the  increased  aspirations  of 
Americans.  Nothing  verifies  this  quite  so  well  as  the  commentary  that 
followed  the  successful  landing  of  a  man  on  the  moon. 

If  Apollo  was  a  victory  for  U.S.  engineering  genius,  it  could  not 
disguise  American  failures  at  home.  .  .  .If  we  can  put  men  on  the 
moon,  why  can't  we  build  adequate  housing?  Or  feed  all  citizens 
adequately?  Or  end  social  and  economic  injustice?'  (quoted  by 
Friedman  from  Time  Magazine) 

.  .  .  The  cliche  about  Apollo  is  itself  ironic  testimony  to  our 
success  at  home.  That  success  has  raised  our  aspirations  to  levels 
never  before  dreamed  of.  In  other  times  and  places,  the  goal  of 
"adequate"  housing  and  food  for  all  and  the  end  of  social  and 
economic  injustice  seemed  as  fantastic  as  a  voyage  to  the  moon. 
The  example  of  U.S.  success  has  made  both  goals  seem  equally 
attainable. 

.  .  .  But  no  matter  how  well  we  succeed,  our  aspirations  will 
continue  to  rise,  and  will  continue  to  exceed  our  attainments.8 

When  the  scientific  and  technological  achievements  of  the  space 
problem  are  viewed  in  a  vacuum,  they  appear  marvelous.  But  when  their 
costs  and  benefits  are  compared  with  the  possibilities  for  comparable 
investments  for  other  problems,  much  of  the  glamour  is  dimmed.  Perhaps 
this  has  been  true  because  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  overall  benefits  of 
the  space  program. 

There  are  two  types  of  costs  and  benefits  that  must  be  evaluated  and 
weighed  against  each  other:  social  and  economic.  Work  has  already  been 
done  on  a  national  level  to  begin  the  construction  of  social  indicators 
through  which  social  costs  and  benefits  may  be  more  accurately  estimated.9 
In  the  future,  no  program  of  significant  size  will  be  allowed  to  escape  the 
criticism  of  the  demands  of  other  programs. 

Invariably,  a  whole  set  of  questions  arise  about  beliefs  and  values  in  the 
allocation  of  resources.  What  has  brought  about  a  social  process  in  which 
technological  development  seems  to  set  the  direction  and  the  pace  for  the 
overall  development  of  society  rather  than  society  setting  the  direction  and 
pace  of  technological  development?  How  can  man  take  hold  of  the  wheels  of 
technology  to  direct  and  manage  their  products?  And  what  are  the  rotes  of 
beliefs,  values,  and  goals  in  the  process  of  change? 


*  Milton  Friedman   (31,  p.  94). 

'See  the  report  of  the  National  Goals  Research  Staff  (55). 


THE  HISTORICAL  FRAME 
The  Ways  of  Change  in  Society 

Some  changes  are  so  slow  that  the  process  is  imperceptible  except  over 
long  periods  of  time.  Other  changes  occur  rapidly.  Paradoxically,  change 
may  be  the  only  true  constant  in  man's  present  experience  of  existence. 

Change  not  understood,  frequently  has  been  attributed  to  the  activities 
of  supernatural  forces.  An  individual's  deviant  behavior  might  be  explained 
by  the  power  of  an  evil  spirit.  The  loss  of  a  battle  or  the  loss  of  a  nation's 
sovereignty  was  believed  to  be  the  result  of  disfavor  by  supernatural  being(s). 

With  the  advent  of  science,  man's  ideas  about  change  began  to  shift 
sharply.  For  example,  evolutionary  theory  offered  an  explanation  for  many 
changes  that  were  otherwise  unexplainable  except  in  terms  of  supernatural 
intervention.  Many  began  to  believe  that  it  was  just  a  matter  of  time  until  all 
the  links  could  be  put  together  for  a  full  explanation  of  change  in  the  natural 
order.  Evolutionary  theory  has  also  been  applied  to  both  individuals  and 
society.  Many  of  our  thinking  patterns  are  based  on  an  evolutionary  view  of 
the  processes  of  change. 

Even  evolutionary  processes  are  not,  however,  immune  to  sudden  and 
unanticipated  changes.  Within  the  biological  order,  mutations  occur  that 
result  in  a  new  direction  of  development,  one  which  could  not  have  been 
extrapolated  from  the  past.  Although  science  has  helped  in  understanding 
the  causes  of  many  changes  and  in  some  cases  to  anticipate  others,  much 
uncertainty  remains. 

When  man  was  living  in  an  agrarian  society,  the  greatest  uncertainties 
he  faced  were  those  created  by  the  forces  of  nature — wind,  water,  and 
temperature.  But  these  uncertainties  were  fairly  well  defined,  and  although 
they  were  real  and  disruptive,  man  learned  to  cope  with  them. 

In  the  shift  from  an  agrarian  to  an  urban  society  a  whole  new  set  of 
uncertainties  has  appeared.  These  uncertainties  have  grown  as  contact  with 
and  dependence  upon  other  individuals,  institutions,  and  nations  has 
increased.  At  one  time,  the  major  question  of  life  was  "How  can  I  survive?" 
The  answer  could  be  found  within  a  small  number  of  alternatives,  and  the 
outcome  of  each  alternative,  although  not  certain,  was  highly  predictable. 

Environmentalists  have  once  again  given  the  question  of  survival  a 
position  of  prominence.  But  a  crucial  difference  between  the  concern  for 
survival  in  an  urban  society  and  in  an  agrarian  society  is  the  number  and 
variety  of  factors  that  are  critical.  Most  significant  is  that  survival  in  an 
urban  society  requires  the  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  a  great  number.  At 
one  time,  a  man  could  decide  once  and  for  all  to  farm  for  a  living. 
Contemporary  man  may  have  to  decide  over  and  over  again  how  he  will  live 
out  his  working  life.  The  quality  of  his  life  will  increasingly  be  determined  by 
a  larger  number  of  persons.  Changing  society  tells  him  that  he  must  change 
to  survive.  The  basic  question  today  is  "How  can  and  should  man  change  to 
survive?" 


To  understand  the  relationships  between  the  beliefs,  values  and  goals  of 
America  and  contemporary  problems  and  priorities  of  society,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  some  of  the  processes  of  change  that  are  functioning  in  American 
society.  These  processes  are  not  unique  to  the  United  States,  but  their  results 
are  dramatically  portrayed  in  what  has  taken  place  here  in  the  last  century. 

Secularization:  From  a  Closed  to  an  Open  Society10 

As  used  here,  secularization  describes  the  processes  of  social  change 
that  have  been  prominent  in  American  society  in  recent  years.  The  term  has 
been  used  widely  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Secular  is  defined  by  Webster  as 
that  which  is  "of  or  pertaining  to  the  worldly  or  temporal  as  distinguished 
from  the  spiritual  or  eternal."  Further  definition  is  offered  by  contrasting 
state  (secular)  and  church  (sacred),  or  nonreligious  (secular)  and  religious 
(sacred).  On  paper,  neat  distinctions  may  be  drawn  between  the  secular  and 
the  nonsecular.  In  the  world  of  reality  such  distinctions  are  hypothetical. 
State  and  church  are  concrete  embodiments  of  beliefs  and  values  of  persons 
(sometimes  living,  often  dead).  Both  institutions  represent  the  beliefs  and 
values  of  the  same  basic  group  of  people.  There  are  relative  distinctions 
which  can  be  made,  but  there  are  also  numerous  points  at  which  the  two 
overlap.  Both  sacred  and  secular  characteristics  may  be  found  in  either 
church  or  state. 

If  one  were  to  identify  absolute  distinctions  which  theoretically  could 
exist  in  society,  one  might  use  the  terms  closed  society  (sacred)  and  open 
society  (secular).  Portrayed  graphically,  the  terms  closed  and  open  occupy 
opposite  ends  of  a  continuum,  and  the  term  secularization  identifies  the 
process  which  occurs  in  the  movement  from  a  closed  to  an  open  society  (fig. 
1).  In  reality,  there  are  no  absolutely  closed  or  open  societies.  The  terms  are 
relative,  used  to  describe  societies  that  tend  to  be  more  closed  and  more  open 
than  other  societies.  Within  the  bounds  of  one  nation,  often  considered  as 
synonymous  with  society,  there  are  a  number  of  institutions,  subcultures, 
and  groups  that  are  more  closed  or  open  than  other  aggregates  of  people 
within  the  nation. 

Comparison  of  key  features  of  closed  and  open  societies  should  help  to 
clarify  the  kinds  of  changes  occurring  in  the  process  of  secularization  (table 
1).  Two  things  are  clear  from  such  comparisons  of  the  two  types  of  societies: 
(1)  All  forms  of  society  now  existent  fall  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes;  and  (2)  the  general  direction  of  change  in  American  society  is 
toward  a  more  open  type.  The  fundamental  reason  for  this  is  that  exposure 
to  change  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years.  The  closed  society  can 
exist  only  in  relative  isolation.  Theoretically,  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
secularization  process  to  be  reversed,  but  this  requires  that  the  change 


l0"Secularization  is  really  an  extremely  inclusive  term  comprising  a  number  of  overlap- 
ping social  processes — individuation,  mental  mobilization,  social  and  personal  disorganization 
and  reorganization.  ...  ((5,  p.  138)" 
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process  be  slowed  to  a  halt,  and  this  has  clearly  not  been  the  case.  Manage- 
ment of  the  rate  of  change  is  one  of  the  crucial  tasks  of  contemporary 
American  society. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  change  should  be  halted  or  that  a  more  closed 
society  is  to  be  desired.  Rather,  the  whole  of  American  society  is  moving 
from  a  more  closed  to  a  more  open  society.  Specific  problems  related  to  these 
changes  are  examined  below. 

Theoretically,  certain  boundaries  exist  on  the  secularization  continuum 
within  which  particular  societies  function  best  at  a  given  time.  For  a  society 
to  try  to  function  outside  these  boundaries  would  spell  disaster,  either 
through  stagnation  or  through  constant  upheaval.  Consider  how  well  the 
average  American  citizen  of  100  years  ago  would  fit  into  present-day  society. 
In  his  Brave  New  World,  Ald'ous  Huxley  captured  a  glimpse  of  what  it  would 
be  like  for  a  citizen  of  the  old  world  to  be  uprooted  and  cast  into  the  world  of 
the  future  (39).  A  predictable  outcome  is  suicide  for  an  individual  thrown 
into  a  society  that  embraces  a  radically  different  set  of  beliefs,  values,  and 
goals.  For  a  citizen  of  the  brave  new  world  to  be  cast  into  the  old  world 
would  be  equally  disastrous. 

In  contemporary  America,  prophets  of  scientific,  discovery, 
technological  development,  and  sociological  change  are  preparing  us  for  the 
unexpected.  Both  excitement  and  fear  are  a  part  of  the  experience  of  peering 
ahead,  plus  possibly  some  indifference. 

The  Dynamic  Society 

The  processes  of  secularization  entail  changes  of  beliefs,  values  and 
goals.  Describing  what  society  will  or  should  be  like  is  an  impossible  task. 
Yet  there  are  some  characteristics  that  not  only  appear  to  be  the  probable 
result  of  changes  now  going  on,  but  which  also  appear  to  be  necessary  for 
survival  in  the  world  in  which  present  and  future  generations  will  live.  Denys 
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L.  Munby  offers  some  helpful  insights  about  the  direction  in  which  society  is 
moving  and  should  more  consciously  be  moving  (53).  Though  made  against 
the  background  of  British  society,  his  observations  are  useful  for 
consideration  of  change  in  American  society. 

The  society  that  he  describes  he  labels  as  the  secular  society.  In  terms  of 
the  framework  established  in  this  paper,  the  term  secular  is  a  misnomer  for 
the  society  toward  which  we  are  pointing.  A  more  open  society  would  be 
more  accurate.  Scientific,  innovative  and  progressive  are  all  terms  that 
suggest  some  of  the  features  of  a  more  open  society,  but  they  too  are  limited. 
Dynamic  is  about  as  good  as  any  term  to  describe  conditions  in  a  society  that 
is  in  the  process  of  becoming  more  open.  Dynamic  implies  continuous  and 
usually  productive  change.  A  dynamic  society  will  be  one  that  begins 
consciously  to  shape  and  to  direct  change  in  order  that  the  future  will  be 
productive.  Here  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  dynamic  society:11 

1.  Pluralism — A  dynamic  society  makes  possible  the 
maintenance  of  diverse  ethnic,  racial,  religious,  and  social 
groups  while  allowing  autonomous  development  of  and 
participation  in  traditional  culture  or  special  interests  within 
the  confines  of  the  broader  society.  Except  those  that  are 
implicit  in  pluralism  (e.g.,  tolerance,  diversity,  integration)  a 
dynamic  society  has  no  official  images  or  values, 

2.  Neutral  position  of  the  state — The  superstructure  of  society 
attempts  neither  to  eliminate  nor  to  maintain  particular 
diversities,  but  maintains  the  opportunity  for  new  traditions 
and  interests  to  develop.  The  primary  function  of  the  state  is 
integrative,  therefore,  and  even  though  there  is  an  implicit 
value-commitment  to  this  function,  the  state's  values  cannot 
be  reduced  to  the  values  of  any  majority  or  minority  group. 12 

3.  Common  goals— Essential  to  the  processes  of  productive 
change  are  collective  goals.  In  a  dynamic  society, 
organizations  and  institutions  have  limited  aims,  all  of  which 
are  directed  toward  the  promotion  of  the  aims  and  goals  of 
individuals.  An  institution's  goals  are  legitimate  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  reflect  the  goals  of  its  members. 

A  fundamental  aim  of  a  dynamic  society  is  to  provide  all 
individuals  with  ever-widening  choices  and  opportunities 
(freedom). 

4.  Tolerance — For  diversity  to  exist  within  a  broader  unity, 
tolerance  must  be  exercised  by  individuals  and  groups.  A 
dynamic  society  makes  no  attempts  to  enforce  beliefs  or  to 
limit  the  expression  of  beliefs,  but  it  attempts  to  set  bounds  on 
the  persecuting  tendencies  of  individuals. 

5.  Responsiveness  to  individual  need — Aims,  intentions, 
impulses,  and  motivations  are  legitimate  data  which  must  be 
evaluated  and  built  into  the  process  of  problem  solving  before 
the  adoption  of  policy. 


"This  section  draws  upon  much  of  Munby" s  thinking  but  is  not  limited  to  his  categories  and 
definitions  (53,  pp.  14-33). 

l2This  insight  is  offered  by  Dietrich  von  Oppen  in  his  analysis  of  the  role  of  a  secularized 
state  (80,  pp.  229-36). 
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The  above  characteristics  by  no  means  comprehensively  describe  a 
dynamic  society,  but  they  do  provide  a  basis  upon  which  present  policy  may 
be  evaluated  and  a  framework  for  the  establishment  of  goals. 

Policy  and  Crisis  Problems 

A  dynamic  society  is  keenly  aware  that  change  is  the  one  constant  upon 
which  it  can  depend.  Because  of  its  sensitivity  to  the  processes  of  change,  a 
dynamic  society  constantly  attempts  to  improve  its  ability  to  anticipate 
needs  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  direct  change.  The 
dynamic  society  is  no  Utopia.  What  distinguishes  it  from  other  societies  is 
the  way  in  which  it  deals  with  them.  Since  a  premium  is  placed  on 
anticipating  needs,  the  dynamic  society  deals  with  its  problems  while  they 
remain  policy  problems  and  before  they  become  crisis  problems.13 

Policy  problems  are  the  results  of  conflicts  that  arise  between 
individuals  or  groups  who  assign  different  orders  of  importance  to  the  action 
demands  of  commonly  held  beliefs.  In  such  problems,  the  bonds  of  common 
belief  are  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  differences  that  arise.  The  conflicts 
are  real  and  must  be  dealt  with  before  they  become  more  important  than  the 
common  bonds  of  belief. 

Crisis  problems  are  those  that  arise  from  conflicts  that  lead  individuals 
or  groups  to  alienate  themselves  from  the  beliefs  that  have  served  as  the 
bonds  of  the  social  order.  The  result  is  that  the  socially  accepted  methods  of 
dealing  with  problems  are  abandoned  because  they  either  do  not  function  or 
are  believed  not  to  function  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  affected. 

In  recent  years  some  groups  of  farmers  have  begun  to  believe  that  big 
government  is  attempting  to  eliminate  small  farmers  by  adopting  policies 
that  tend  to  favor  nonfarm  interests.  How  true  such  allegations  are  may  be 
debated.  However,  what  is  important  is  that  some  farmers  have  become 
alienated  from  the  once  commonly-held  belief  that  our  democratic 
government  is  dealing  equitably  with  all  segments  of  society.  In  a  limited 
number  of  instances,  these  alienated  farmers  have  taken  such  drastic 
measures  as  withholding  their  products  from  the  market  or  destroying  them 
rather  than  selling  to  a  system  which  they  believe  to  be  insensitive  to  their 
needs.  The  depth  of  this  alienation  has  at  times  been  dramatized  by  milk 
dumping,  potato  burning,  livestock  killing,  fence  cutting,  barn  burning,  and 
nighttime  terrorizing  of  nonparticipating  farmers. 

Earlier,  most  of  the  same  farmers  would  have  considered  such  actions  as 
contrary  to  their  belief  systems  and  unacceptable  as  means  of  achieving  their 
desired  ends.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  violence  connected  with 
the  truckdrivers'  strike  during  the  gasoline  shortage  recently.  Earlier  the 
problem  was  a  policy  problem,  but  later  it  became  a  crisis  problem  for  some. 
In  an  ideally  dynamic  society,  the  problem  would  have  been  dealt  with 
before  it  evolved  into  a  crisis. 


l3See  Brewster  (13,  p.  39). 
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Lack  of  foresight  has  contributed  to  the  problem.  Only  as  man  learns 
how  to  anticipate  future  needs  more  effectively  and  to  incorporate  them  into 
early  policy  decisions  will  crisis  problems  be  minimized.  Otherwise,  the 
future  portends  convulsive  change,  shaped  more  by  happenstance  than  by 
planning.  There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons  — the  increasing  inter- 
dependence of  individuals  and  societies  not  being  the  least  of  these — why 
contemporary  man  cannot  leave  the  future  to  mere  chance  if  modern  society 
is  to  survive. 


How  Beliefs  and  Values  Arose 

Establishing  a  Historical  Perspective 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  man  is  his  capacity  to  transcend  some  of 
the  limitations  of  time.  Being  human  entails  the  ability  to  preserve  tradition, 
to  develop  culture,  and  to  anticipate  and  plan  for  the  future.  Man  is  never 
totally  successful  either  in  preserving  the  past  or  in  preparing  for  the  future. 
The  present  is  a  product  of  the  interchange  that  occurs  when  man  acts  in 
relationship  to  his  experienced  past  and  expected  future  in  a  particular 
setting.  To  ask  what  the  future  will  be  like  demands  some  conclusion  about 
the  human  role  in  history.  Man,  as  man,  is  never  merely  a  recipient  of  history 
but  a  transmitter,  a  shaper,  an  interpreter  of  history  as  well.  Therefore,  how 
we  understand  the  past  plays  a  major  role  in  determining  what  the  future  will 
be. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  historical  roots  and  growth  of  beliefs,  values, 
and  goals  in  American  society  with  particular  reference  to  the  farm  sector.  It 
is  useful  to  establish  a  historical  perspective  on  those  features  of  society  that 
are  often  misrepresented  as  timeless  and  unchanging.  By  understanding 
some  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  these  beliefs,  values,  and  goals,  one  may 
better  evaluate  the  legitimacy  of  their  claims  in  the  present.  All  discussions  of 
historical  development  are  necessarily  selective.  This  analysis  attempts  to 
select  the  features  of  America's  heritage  that  seem  significant  for 
understanding  the  farming  sector  today.  A  further  purpose  is  to  show  the 
close  relationship  between  the  beliefs,  values,  and  goals  traditionally 
associated  with  rural  America  and  those  of  the  broader  society. 

Many  speak  of  agrarianism  as  if  it  were  a  completed  part  of  the 
American  heritage.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  term  refers  to  a 
process  and  a  phase  of  development  in  American  history  that  became  a  fully 
developed  doctrine  near  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Attempts  to  formalize 
agrarianism,  which  is  really  a  label  for  a  style  of  life,  have  come  primarily  as  a 
response  to  those  forces  which  have  worked  toward  changing  the  agrarian 
way  of  life.14  The  last  part  of  this  brief  historical  review  is  not  offered  as  an 


l4In  some  unpublished  work.  Thomas  Stout  suggests  that  agrarianism  is  really  a  label  for 
pure  competition.  The  thrust  of  his  argument  is  that  pure  competition  is  the  economic 
terminology  that  accurately  describes  the  economic  climate  of  the  age  of  agrarianism.  It  was  not 
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exhaustive  treatment  but  as  background  perspective  for  particular  farm 
problems  that  have  emerged  in  the  20th  century. 

Beliefs  and  Values  Contributing  to  Agrarian  Thought 

Nineteenth  century  agrarianism  was  based  on  a  complex  heritage  of 
beliefs  and  values  that  had  their  roots  in  Europe.  As  these  beliefs  and  values 
were  carried  to  the  New  World  they  were  changed.  The  institutions, 
reflecting  a  combination  of  a  multiplicity  of  heritages  in  a  new  environment, 
were  transformations  of  the  past.  That  past  included  religious,  intellectual, 
scientific,  and  economic  forces  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Enlightenment.  In  some  instances, 
the  various  heritages  complemented  each  other,  and  in  others,  they  sharply 
conflicted. 

John  Brewster  identified  three  major  Old  World  belief  systems  as  the 
bases  for  the  heritage  on  which  the  1 9th  century  belief  system  of  America  was 
based.15  One  belief  system,  which  began  in  the  Medieval  landlord 
civilization,  saw  proprietors  as  having  superior  status  in  society.  Another 
system  stemmed  from  the  revolutionary  interpretation  of  the  ethical 
significance  of  work  and  was  stimulated  by  16th  and  17th  century  religious 
reformers.  Still  another  revolutionary  belief  grew  from  the  thought  of  the 
Natural  Rights  philosophers  and  suggested  that  natural  or  moral  law  places 
no  limit  on  the  amount  of  property  which  may  be  the  fair  reward  to  men  for 
their  work  (13,  pp.  28-29). 

From  these  historical  roots  Brewster  shows  how  20th  century  America 
inherited  19th  century  belief  systems  and  values  that  were  based  upon  what 
he  identifies  as  the  democratic  ethic,  the  work  ethic,  and  the  enterprise  ethic. 
These  three  belief  systems  of  the  19th  century  supported  a  political  economy 
whose  ideal  was: 

...  a  large  private  sector  characterized  by  an  absence  of  collective 
restraints  on  individual  action  ...  a  relatively  small  public 
sector  of  popularly  controlled  government  that  "helps  people 
help  themselves,"  but  abstains  from  policies  and  programs 
which  limit  the  nature-given  right  (power)  of  proprietors  to 
run  their  businesses  as  they  choose,  or  which  penalize  the 
industrious  with  a  tax  system  or  other  measures  that  transfer 
any  appreciable  degree  of  their  earned  income  to  others  (13, 
P-  15). 


limited  to  farming  but  included  the  vast  majority  of  small,  family  businesses  of  frontier 
America.  This  view  of  agrarianism  conflicts  with  the  concept  dealt  with  here  only  insofar  as 
agrarianism  is  reduced  to  economics  of  pure  competition.  The  belief  in  progress  as  a  part  of  the 
nature  of  reality  cannot  be  understood  fully  in  economic  terms. 

Lauren  Soth  concurs  by  suggesting  that  agrarianism  began  about  1870,  a  product  of  the 
protest  movements  of  oppressed  farmers,  squeezed  between  high  costs  and  low  prices,  especially 
in  the  western  Middle  West  (64,  p.  663). 

l5Much  of  the  presentation  of  this  section  draws  on  his  work.  His  general  framework  for 
dealing  with  beliefs  and  values  related  to  the  farming  sector  is  contained  in  (13,  pp.  7-65). 
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Within  this  framework  Brewster  addresses  the  broader  question  of  the 
origins  of  what  he  calls  the  "cultural  crisis  of  our  time." 

There  are  two  more  beliefs  that  emerged  as  a  part  of  19th  century 
agrarianism.  They  are  related  to  the  three  delineated  by  Brewster,  but  their 
impact  has  been  great  and  distinct  enough  to  merit  separate  notice.  They  are 
the  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  progress  and  the  belief  in  freedom  as 
symbolized  by  the  New  World. 

All  of  the  beliefs  suggested  above  evolved  into  their  characteristic 
formulations  in  19th  century  agrarianism  because  of  the  presence  of  other 
significant  factors.  One  was  the  virgin  continent  and  a  frontier  that 
transformed  beliefs  and  values  and  shaped  the  development  of  new 
institutions.  The  favorable  economic  conditions  of  the  Western  world  were 
also  conducive  to  exploitation  of  natural  resources.  The  product  of  the 
interface  between  the  colonial  settlers  and  the  new  continent  was  a  new  style 
of  life. 


Medieval  Belief  in  Ownership  of  Property  as  a 
Mark  of  Personal  and  Social  Worth 

The  traditional  feudal  culture  of  Europe  developed  in  response  to 
economic  necessity.  Land  owners  raised  armies  to  secure  their  lands  and  to 
expand  their  wealth  by  conquering  other  territories.  Land  was  the  primary 
source  of  wealth  and  power.  Those  without  immediate  access  to  property 
could  be  assured  of  security  by  offering  their  services  to  the  lord  of  the  land. 
In  return  for  their  services,  the  landowner  gave  his  followers  protection  and 
enough  land  to  provide  for  their  basic  needs.  One's  social  position  soon 
became  identified  with  the  property  controlled.  By  the  twelfth  century  a 
fairly  rigid  class  system  had  emerged.  The  landed  nobility  and  the  knightly 
class  were  clearly  distinguished  from  the  class  of  peasants  or  serfs  by  life 
styles.  The  noble  and  knightly  classes  lived  lives  of  ease  and  freedom  while 
the  serfs  performed  the  hard  and  disagreeable  tasks  of  farm  and  shop.  A 
clear  distinction  between  managerial  and  labor  roles  was  evident.  See  Denys 
Hay  (36,  pp.  35-44). 

The  traditional  pattern  of  society  that  distinguished  men  by  classes  was 
reinforced  by  a  commitment  to  a  functional  view  of  society  (66.  p.  22).  Every 
level  existed  for  the  sake  of  the  proper  ordering  of  society. 

The  noble  classes — those  with  land — were  held  in  high  esteem.  They 
were  believed  to  have  those  qualities  and  virtues  worthy  of  admiration  and 
emulation  because  of  the  status  of  life  into  which  they  were  born.  Proprietors 
not  only  were  believed  to  exercise  self-mastery  but  rightfully  were  the  rulers 
of  society  as  well.  Not  surprisingly,  nonproprietors  were  believed  to  be  an 
inferior  lot  of  men  foreordained  by  Nature  to  live  in  subservient  roles  of 
serfdom  or  in  wage  and  tenantry  status  at  most  (13.  p.  29). 

The  New  World  setting  provided  a  new  context  which  allowed  the 
medieval  belief  to  be  transposed.  Ownership  of  property  remained  a  goal 
and  a  mark  of  distinction  in  America,  but  the  corollarv— that  the  role  of 
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labor  is  indicative  of  inferior  status  and  worth — was  essentially  undermined 
by  the  unparalleled  opportunity  in  the  New  World  and  by  the  Protestant 
high  valuation  of  proficient  work.  The  unique  setting  of  colonial  America 
offered  the  opportunity  for  combining  the  roles  of  owner,  manager,  and 
laborer.  Institutional  arrangements  of  the  Old  World  could  be  cast  off  in 
favor  of  family  enterprises  that  encompassed  all  three  roles. 

Another  factor,  which  tended  to  modify  the  medieval  belief,  was  the 
impact  of  the  physiocratic  doctrine  coming  from  France  in  the  mid- 18th 
century.  The  physiocrats  considered  the  products  of  the  earth  as  the  only 
true  wealth.  Therefore  the  status  of  producers  of  wealth  (farmers,  miners, 
fishermen)  was  elevated  in  this  economic  philosophy.16  It  was  believed  that 
only  agriculture  was  capable  of  producing  a  surplus,  therefore  the  success  of 
all  other  industries  was  thought  to  be  dependent  on  agriculture.  On  the  basis 
of  natural  law  invoked  by  Francois  Quesnay,  one  of  the  most  notable 
physiocrats,  free  enterprise  and  trade  were  encouraged.  In  America  such  a 
philosophy  fitted  well  with  other  prevailing  factors  to  bring  about  a  high 
valuation  of  labor  and  freedom  of  enterprise  (laissez-faire  economy). 

Reformation  Belief  that  All  Proficient  Work  Has  Ethical  Significance 

The  belief  in  the  ethical  significance  of  work  tended  to  modify  the  age- 
old  belief  in  labor  as  a  mark  of  subservience  and  inferiority.  Belief  in  the 
ethical  significance  of  work  was  given  its  major  impulse  by  the  religious 
reformers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Despite  his  obvious  links  with  the  medieval  past,  Martin  Luther  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  influential  proponents  of  the  belief  that  man's 
highest  moral  activity  comes  about  in  the  fulfillment  of  duty  in  worldly 
affairs.  Therefore,  he  said  that  all  men  regardless  of  station  in  life  could  see 
worldly  work  as  a  calling  with  religious  significance.17 

Luther's  concept  of  vocation  or  calling  was  complemented  by  John 
Calvin's  doctrine  of  election.  According  to  this  doctrine,  no  man  can  ever 
know  in  this  life  that  he  is  of  the  elect.  But  pressed  by  the  curiosity  of  men, 
Calvin  suggested  three  "evidences"  (not  proofs)  of  election.  The  one 
"evidence"  pertinent  to  this  discussion  was  the  living  of  an  upright  life.  Since 
good  works  are  the  fruit  of  the  upright  life,  it  is  understandable  that 
conscientious  men  seeking  assurance  of  divine  election  might  redouble  their 
efforts  to  live  the  kind  of  life  that  they  and  all  good  Calvinists  took  to  be 
evidence  of  election.18 


16Although  there  were  differences  in  outlook,  Thomas  Jefferson's  thought  was  closely 
allied  with  that  of  the  physiocrats.  What  he  is  remembered  for  most  by  agrarian  partisans  was 
his  belief  that  farm  people  not  only  were  the  true  source  of  wealth  but  the  natural  repository  of 
moral  virtue  as  well.  It  is  Jefferson  who  can  be  credited  with  identifying  the  ideal  of  a  freeholding 
agriculture  with  the  democratic  political  system.  Will  and  Ariel  Durant  (20,  pp.  7 1-77)  and 
Overton  H.  Taylor  (67,  pp.  12-27). 

l7See  Max  Weber,  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism  (81,  p.  80). 

l8The  doctrine  of  election  was  Calvin's;  but  the  connection  between  that  doctrine  and  the 
"spirit  of  capitalism"  was  never  intended  and  would  have  been  emphatically  denounced  by  him. 
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Complemented  by  Luther's  concept  of  calling,  the  drive  to  live  an 
upright  life  found  expression  in  conscientious  and  proficient  efforts  in 
whatever  calling  or  station  in  life  one  lived  and  worked  in.  Since  no  proof  of 
election  could  be  pointed  to,  the  evidences  of  the  upright  life  gained 
increasing  importance  to  conscientious  Reformed  Christians.  Its  economic 
consequences  are  noted  by  Weber: 

.  .  :  the  religious  valuation  of  restless,  continuous,  systematic 
work  in  a  worldly  calling,  as  the  highest  means  to  asceticism, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  surest  and  most  evident  proof  of 
rebirth  and  genuine  faitrj,  must  have  been  the  most  powerful 
conceivable  lever  for  the  expansion  of  that  attitude  toward  life 
which  we  have  here  called  the  spirit  of  capitalism  (81,  p.  1 72). 

As  Weber  illustrates,  it  was  religious  motivation  that  awakened  the  spirit  of 
hard  work  or  progress  and  that  made  possible  the  transposition  from 
greed — the  traditional  view  of  cumulative  acquisition — to  virtue  (81,  pp.  44- 
45).  Based  on  this  motivation,  capitalism  became  an  ethical  obligation. 

The  ethical  obligation  of  capitalism  might  not  have  developed  as  it  did 
had  it  not  been  for  the  further  ascetic  tendency  to  believe  that  material 
security  and  enjoyment  of  wealth  would  lead  to  idleness,  to  temptations  of 
the  flesh,  and  ultimately  to  distraction  from  the  pursuit  of  a  righteous  life. 
Capitalistic  endeavor  was  not  a  means  to  the  achievement  of  leisure  or 
personal  enjoyment.  Rather  it  was  itself  the  proximate  end  which  led  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  righteous  life  (81,  pp.  157-158).  Capitalism  grew  in  an 
atmosphere  charged  by  a  sense  of  divine  calling  never  to  be  idle  in  the 
proficient  performance  of  one's  work  and  by  an  ascetic  tendency  that  had 
no  time  for  idle  indulgence  in  material  security. 

What  Weber  identified  as  the  "spirit  of  capitalism"  gradually  emerged 
from  its  religious  wrappings  in  a  thoroughly  secular  form.  The  impulse  of 
hard  work  resulting  in  economic  growth  assumed  the  more  generalized 
function  of  a  means  of  achieving  a  sense  of  self-esteem  and  social  worth  in 
the  atmosphere  of  expansion  in  America.  In  the  presence  of  relatively  free 
competition,  status  was  achieved  not  primarily  on  the  basis  of  inherited 
wealth  or  established  social  patterns  (as  in  traditional  European  society)  but 
by  being  successful  at  earning  a  living.  Survival  was  success.  And  survival 
depended  primarily  on  hard  work  in  one's  station  in  life. 


Enlightenment  Belief  in  the  Natural  Right  of  Private  Ownership 

The  belief  that  neither  natural  nor  moral  law  places  a  limitation  upon 
the  amount  of  property,  which  may  be  the  fair  reward  to  men  for  their  work, 
stems  from  the  Natural  Rights  philosophers  of  the  Enlightenment  who  were 
strongly  influenced  by  John  Locke.  Traditional  European  society  had 
believed  that  the  amount  of  wealth,  which  one  could  honorably  seek,  must 
be  limited  to  what  was  necessary  for  one's  customary  livelihood  in  his  proper 
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station  in  life.  To  seek  more  than  required  for  customary  needs  was  not 
enterprise  but  greed,  and  was  condemned  as  sin.19 

This  traditional  belief  was  modified  particularly  by  the  thinking  of  John 
Locke.  His  theory  of  property  distinguished  between  man's  natural  right  to 
accumulate  property  in  a  pre-money  economy  and  his  natural  right  in  a 
money  economy  (50,  pp.  30-36). 

Locke  believed  that  acquiring  property  was  rightfully  accomplished 
when  an  individual  mixed  his  labor  with  property.  A  deer  "naturally" 
belongs  to  to  the  hunter  that  kills  it.  Land  "naturally"  belongs  to  the 
individual  who  tills  the  soil.  Since  one's  labor  is  his  own,  whatever  one  mixes 
his  labor  with  becomes  his  own  property. 

In  a  pre-money  economy,  a  man's  acquisition  of  property  is  limited  to 
that  with  which  he  can  mix  his  labor  and  from  which  he  and  his  family  can 
utilize  the  products.  To  acquire  more  property  than  one  can  properly  utilize 
is  wrong  for  three  reasons:  (1)  one  may  be  depriving  others  of  their  natural 
rights  to  provide  for  their  needs;  (2)  excess  acquisitions  of  property  may  lead 
to  decay  and  waste;  and  (3)  excess  acquisitions  beyond  one's  basic  needs  are 
essentially  worthless  in  a  pre-money  economy. 

But  Locke  defended  the  acquisition  of  property  in  a  money  economy 
beyond  that  which  one  customarily  needs.  In  a  money  economy,  men 
establish  a  medium  of  exchange  which  is  equivalent  to  property  in  value. 
Property  in  excess  of  customary  needs  is  divided  up  by  men  so  that  society 
may  receive  its  benefits  and  that  it  not  be  left  to  waste.  By  their  agreement 
both  individuals  and  society  benefit  from  the  increased  abilities  of  men  to 
contribute  goods  and  services  to  society  through  their  labor. 

In  the  New  World,  Locke's  theory  of  property  coincided  well  with  the 
directive  for  evaluating  the  worth  of  an  individual  on  the  basis  of  his 
proficient  work.  An  individual  could  achieve  a  sense  of  significance  and 
could  earn  the  respect  and  esteem  of  others  by  hard  work,  and  his  just  reward 
for  that  work  was  the  unlimited  product  of  his  labor.  Such  a  philosophy  of 
property  worked  in  America  precisely  because  of  the  vastness  of  existing 
opportunity. 

Belief  in  the  Inevitability  of  Progress 

Another  belief  permeating  the  background  thought  which  gave  rise  to 
agrarianism  was  the  idea  of  progress.  This  concept  is  inherent  in  the  Western 
Judeo-Christian  view  of  the  linear  nature  of  time.  But  the  most  immediate 
heritage  of  the  agrarianism  of  American  culture  is  to  be  found  in  the 
secularized  form  which  emerged  in  the  thought  of  the  18th  century 
Enlightenment.20  The  science  of  the  17th  century  marked  a  significant  high 
point  in  the  exaltation  of  man's  reason  in  penetrating  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
nature.  It  provided  for  man  a  new  way  of  obtaining  knowledge.  The  realm  of 


19See  Tawney  (66,  p.  32). 

20For  a  brief  account  of  the  methods  and  presuppositions  of  Enlightenment  thought  see 
Carl  L.  Becker,  The  Heavenly  City  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  Philosophers  (5). 
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nature  offered  a  simpler  and  more  natural  substitute  source  of  knowledge 
than  sacred  canon.  From  the  18th-century  philosophers  emerged  an  ideal 
view  of  nature  that  revealed  to  man  that  reason  and  lawfulness  reigned 
supreme. 

Encouraged  by  discoveries  in  science  and  their  own  desire  to  change 
society,  the  philosophers  of  the  1 8th  century  placed  their  faith  in  man.  in  the 
good  life  in  this  world,  in  the  light  of  reason  as  containing  the  possibility  of 
perfecting  the  good  life  on  earth,  and  in  the  necessity  of  liberating  men's 
minds  from  ignorance  and  superstition  and  their  bodies  from  arbitrary 
oppression  of  constituted  social  authorities  (5.  pp.  102-103).  Posterity  was 
called  upon  to  bring  forth  the  perfected  fruits  of  man's  enlightened 
endeavors.  As  Ernst  Troeltsch  observed: 

"This  (self-confident  optimism  and  belief  in  progress)  was 
an  accompanying  phenomenon  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  the 
period  of  Illuminism  (Enlightenment),  which  without  such  a 
confidence  could  not  have  broken  the  old  chains,  and  it  then 
found  confirmation  in  a  multitude  of  discoveries  and  new 
creations  (68,  p.  25)." 

Inherent  in  the  Enlightenment  was  the  belief  that  progress  was  built  into  the 
nature  of  reality. 

The  optimistic  spirit  of  the  18th  century  manifested  itself  in  practical 
terms  in  America.  Paul  H.  Johnstone  notes  its  impact: 

The  idea  of  progress.  .  .had  begun,  indeed,  as  an  intellectual 
doctrine  but  soon  became  an  unreasoned  basic  attitude,  an 
assumption  that  the  very  law  of  nature  itself  compelled  man  and 
society  to  go  on  improving  indefinitely  (43,  p.  124). 

One  of  the  practical  results  of  this  belief  was  the  development  of  technology 
in  agriculture,  as  Johnstone  notes,  and  in  other  enterprises  as  well.  At  the 
heart  of  the  growth  of  agricultural  technology  in  the  19th  century  was  the 
assumption  that  such  advance  was  both  natural  and  desirable,  and  this  was 
hailed  as  progress.  This  ideological  linkage  between  technological 
development  and  progress,  the  equating  of  one  with  the  other,  is  being 
challenged  by  many — including  farmers — when  it  has  the  effect  of  forcing 
changes  in  other  features  of  society. 


Belief  in  Freedom  Symbolized  by  the  New  World 

America  has  always  prided  itself  on  being  a  symbol  and  embodiment  of 
freedom.  It  is  a  fundamental  belief  (and  insofar  as  the  real  and  the  ideal  are 
separated,  freedom  is  also  a  fundamental  goal)  that  colors  all  other  beliefs 
and  values  of  America. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  colonists  in  Jamestown,  America  was  a 
vast  continent  of  resources  that  formed  a  source  of  new  economic  freedom. 
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The  Separatists  who  settled  in  Plymouth  saw  America  as  a  place  where  they 
could  practice  their  own  religious  beliefs,  as  did  the  Puritans,  Catholics, 
Friends,  Huguenots,  and  other  persecuted  religious  groups  who  came  to 
America.  Others  came  seeking  adventure,  or  to  escape  military  service. 
Some  came  as  indentured  servants  with  the  hope  that  in  time  they  could  be 
set  free  of  past  obligations.  America  came  to  symbolize  freedom  for  many. 

Given  the  vastness  of  opportunity  and  the  freedom  symbolized  by  the 
New  World,  America  developed  a  strong  sense  of  destiny.  As  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner  put  it,  America  ".  .  .believed  that  it  had  an  original 
contribution  to  make  to  the  history  of  society  by  the  production  of  a  self- 
determining,  self-restrained,  intelligent  democracy."21  Thatbeliefgrewinan 
atmosphere  of  freedom. 

In  agrarian  philosophy,  the  belief  in  freedom  was  translated  into  an 
ideal  of  independence  and  self-sufficiency  represented  by  the  family  farm. 
Maintaining  freedom  meant  maintaining  the  family  farm.  That  ideal 
continues  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the  agrarian  ideal. 


Other  Factors  That  Shaped 
Agrarian  Thought 

Opportunity  in  a  Virgin  Continent 

The  influence  of  the  frontier  upon  American  society  has  been  widely 
discussed  for  at  least  seven  decades.  The  classic  statement  on  its  significance 
was  made  by  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  in  1893. 

Turner  saw  the  frontier  as  ".  .  .the  line  of  most  rapid  and  effective 
Americanization.  The  wilderness  masters  the  colonist.  .  .the  environment  is 
at  first  too  strong  for  the  man.  He  must  accept  the  conditions  which  it 
furnishes,  or  perish,.  .  .Little  by  little,  he  transforms  the  wilderness,  but  the 
outcome  is  not  the  Old  Europe,.  .  .The  fact  is,  that  here  is  a  new  product  that 
is  American.  At  first,  the  frontier  was  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was  the  frontier  of 
Europe  in  a  very  real  sense.  Moving  westward,  the  frontier  became  more  and 
more  American.  .  .when  it  (frontier)  becomes  a  settled  area  the  region  still 
partakes  of  the  frontier  characteristics"  (69,  pp.  3-4).  Since  its  "closing" 
around  1 890,  the  frontier  has  been  romanticized,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  virgin  continent  stood  forth  as  a  challenge  and  a  threat  that  shaped 
the  settler. 

The  frontier  wilderness  put  a  characteristic  stamp  on  American 
institutions.  The  frontier  provided  a  fluid  atmosphere  that  required  the 
settler  to  learn,  to  adapt,  to  innovate.  Its  seeming  unboundedness  fitted  a 
laissez-faire  economic  theory.  The  fluidity  of  the  frontier  allowed — even 
encouraged — individualism    characteristic    of    the    ideal    of   democracy 


2lIn  his  The  Frontier  in  American  History  (69,  pp.  281-82). 
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associated  with  the  thought  of  Jefferson.  The  frontier  stimulated  the  early 
application  of  practical  skills  to  natural  resources  (wildlife,  prairie  grasses, 
virgin  soil,  metal  and  oil  deposits)  that  later  fed  the  growth  of  science  and 
technology.  The  frontier  created  an  illusion  that  there  would  always  be 
another  herd  of  buffalo  across  the  plain,  another  plot  of  land  when  the  soil 
was  spent,  or  another  forest  to  be  felled  in  the  next  valley.  Though  many 
adversities  had  to  be  faced  on  the  frontier,  it  offered  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  that  sustained  optimistic  belief  in  progress  for  those  who  would 
work  hard. 

Expanding  Commercialism  in  the  Western  World 

Another  factor  which  helped  to  mold  America  in  its  early  years  was  the 
favorable  economic  climate  both  in  colonial  America  and  on  the 
international  scene.  America  was  settled  at  the  close  of  the  "age  of  d  iscovery" 
in  which  new  trade  routes  were  being  established.  The  trading  class  of 
Europe  was  expanding,  and  the  settlement  of  America  was  viewed  with 
designs  for  exploiting  its  raw  materials,  for  developing  a  new  marketplace 
for  European  products,  and  for  providing  an  outlet  for  the  unemployed. 
With  the  commercial  expansion  throughout  the  Western  world,  the 
American  colonies  were  in  a  favorable  position  to  expand  (26). 

In  the  New  World  setting,  the  simple  economic  unit  flourished.  The 
basic  unit  for  production  was  the  family.  Not  only  was  farming  a  family 
enterprise  but  so  was  nearly  every  other  business.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
1 9th  century,  little  machinery  or  other  capital  goods  could  be  substituted  for 
labor.  Most  work  was  done  during  the  daylight  hours  by  the  members  of  a 
family.  Only  later  did  technological  development  begin  to  provide 
significant  extension  and  replacement  of  human  labor.  The  first  adopters  of 
technology  gained  a  competitive  level  that  had  not  existed  earlier.  Up  to  that 
time,  the  family  was  the  most  viable  economic  unit  and  major  differences  of 
advantage  were  related  to  the  number  of  its  members. 

Agrarianism  and  the  American  Way  of  Life 

Any  attempt  to  typify  a  particular  way  of  life  is  bound  to  fall  short. 
Although  statistically  and  generally  one  can  say  a  lot  about  a  large  number 
of  diverse  people,  few  persons  approximate  the  norm.  However,  in  a  general 
sense,  there  is  a  distinctive  American  way  of  life.  It  is  a  product  of  several 
centuries  of  change — organization,  disorganization,  and  reorganization. 

The  agrarian  society  from  which  it  evolved  has  left  its  stamp  on 
contemporary  American  society.  Many  of  the  beliefs,  values,  and  goals 
characteristic  of  the  agrarian  period  remain  a  part  of  present-day  policies 
and  institutions.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  on-going  societies  never  make  a 
total  break  with  their  pasts.  But  with  the  passing  of  an  age  there  is  a  tendency 
to  preserve  or  return  to  the  past  by  absolutizing  the  most  idealized  features. 
Ironically,  the  ideals  of  a  past  age  have  frequently  been  used  by  later 
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generations  in  ways  their  ancestors  would  hardly  have  recognized.  Agrarian 
idealism  is  a  case  in  point. 

Agrarian  Idealism 

Agrarian  idealism  refers  to  those  beliefs  and  values  associated  with 
society  when  a  majority  of  the  population  were  farmers.  In  its  most  radical 
forms,  there  is  insistence  that  its  tenets  should  be  normative,  that  farming  is 
the  fundamental  industry  on  which  all  other  segments  of  society  depend. 
Agrarian  idealism  remains  pertinent  today  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  It  still  stands  as  a  source  of  identity  for  many  farm  people  and 
for  some  nonfarm  people  with  rural  background; 

(2)  It  continues  to  provide  the  ammunition  for  much  political 
rhetoric  by  providing  catch  words  representing  points  of  view 
on  which  some  farm  policy  decisions  are  based;  and 

(3)  It  embodies  a  common  heritage  of  beliefs  and  values  whose 
influence  continues  to  be  indentifiable. 

There  have  been  numerous  formulations  of  the  characteristics  ol 
Agrarian  idealism.22  Each  offers  a  slightly  different  slant  on  what  beliefs 
and  values  comprised  agrarian  thinking.  One  basic  theme  is  the  uniqueness 
of  farming.  The  ideal  suggests  that  farming  is  not  just  a  function  of  society 
but  a  basic  source  of  identity  for  farmers.  Farming  is  not  just  a  business  but  a 
way  of  life.  It  involves  the  whole  family.  Every  family  member  is  a  part  of  the 
farming  enterprise  and  has  an  essential  contribution  to  make.  The  family 
farm  is  an  institution  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  a  democratic 
society. 

Thomas  Jefferson  has  been  idolized  in  agrarianism  because  of  his  high 
esteem  for  farm  people.  Jefferson's  concept  of  democracy  was  built  on  his 
valuation  of  the  virtuousness  of  the  farm  population.  This  can  be  seen  in  the 
following: 

Those  who  labour  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  if 
ever  he  had  a  chosen  people,  whose  breasts  he  has  made  his 
peculiar  deposit  for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue.  It  is  the  focus 
in  which  he  keeps  alive  that  sacred  fire,  which  otherwise  might 
escape  from  the  face  of  the  earth.23 

Farming  also  was  seen  by  agrarianism  as  the  sector  of  economic 
endeavor  that  most  purely  embodied  the  democratic  principles  of  freedom. 
Farming  and  democracy  have  been  linked  because  it  was  believed  that  the 
freeholder  could  stand  steadfastly,  unencumbered  by  any  obligations  to 
others.  Agrarianism  holds  full  ownership  as  the  ideal.  A  man  might  begin 
with  some  debts,  but  as  he  works  his  way  up  the  "agricultural  ladder,"  he 
casts  off  financial  obligations.  A  farmer  should  be  his  own  boss. 


22See  Don  Paarlberg  (57);  and  Wayne  C.  Rohrer  and  Louis  H.  Douglas  (63). 
23From  Thomas  Jefferson,  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia  (41,  pp.  164-165). 
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Further,  agrarianism  holds  that  farming  must  continue  to  have  freedom 
of  exit  and  entry.  Anyone  who  desires  to  farm  should  be  free  to  do  so. 
Farming  should  be  like  its  masters,  independent  and  self-sufficient. 
Independence  from  external  obligations  and  independence  to  make  all  of 
one's  decisions  is  the  freedom  of  agrarianism. 

The  economics  of  agrarianism  was  simple:  produce  more  to  earn  more. 
Even  if  government  were  called  upon  to  aid  the  farmer,  more  production  was 
good,  even  a  right.  After  all,  the  economics  of  pure  competition  says  that  one 
has  proved  himself  worthy  if  he  produces  all  that  he  can;  he  gets  rewarded  by 
outproducing  his  competitors.  Though  skeptical  of  many  changes,  the 
farmer  adopted  those  techniques  that  enabled  him  to  increase  his  output. 

The  family  farm  became  the  symbol  of  the  various  beliefs  and  values  of 
agrarianism.  Accordingly,  agrarianism  has  interpreted  the  decline  in 
numbers  of  family  farms  as  an  equivalent  to  decline  in  the  ideals  of  freedom , 
democracy,  free  enterprise,  competition,  self-reliance,  independence — all 
the  ideals  of  agrarianism. 

Agrarian  idealism  has  constructed  a  view  of  society  that  Jefferson 
would  not  be  likely  to  recognize  as  his  own.  That  perspective  is  called 
agricultural  fundamentalism. 

Agricultural  Fundamentalism 
and  the  Real  World 

The  most  basic  issue  in  agrarian  philosophy  has  to  do  with  the  agrarian 
perspective  on  society  as  a  whole.  It  views  agriculture  as  the  base  on  which  all 
society  rests.  Farming  not  only  is  considered  the  source  of  economic  worth 
(as  with  the  physiocrats  in  Europe)  but  also  the  source  of  moral  virtue  in  a 
democratic  society  (as  Jefferson  argued). 

In  Jefferson's  day,  the  real  world  rather  closely  approximated  the 
agrarian  ideal  because  about  90  percent  of  the  population  lived  on  farms. 
Today,  despite  the  population  changes,  the  concepts  live  on. 

No  one  can  deny  the  necessity  for  farming.  Without  food,  we  cannot 
survive.  However,  should  we  equate  the  relationship  of  dependence  of 
people  upon  food  with  the  relationship  between  the  farm  sector  and  society 
as  a  whole?  Such  an  analogy  would  make  a  very  imperfect  equation.  In  a 
highly  diversified,  industrialized  economy,  society  as  a  whole  is  dependent 
upon  the  proper  functioning  of  many  of  its  parts.  It  depends  on  its  various 
industries  to  provide  transportation,  communication,  light,  heat,  and  water, 
as  it  depends  on  farming  to  provide  a  supply  of  food  and  fiber. 

Failure  of  any  part  of  society  may  disrupt  the  functioning  of  other  parts. 
Farmers  are  as  dependent  upon  the  goods  and  services  of  others  as  others  are 
dependent  upon  farmers'  products.  How  many  commercial  farmers  today 
could  continue  to  produce  without  the  nonfarm  production  of  fertilizer, 
petroleum,  machinery,  equipment,  and  capital? 

Neither  can  it  be  effectively  argued  that  because  it  is  the  producer  of 
"true"  wealth,  farming  is  more  fundamental  to  society  that  other  sectors. 
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Wealth  includes  all  things  that  man  identified  as  valuable  to  him  and  his 
purposes.  In  an  agrarian  society,  farm  products  are  bound  to  have  a  high 
degree  of  value  in  relation  to  other  items.  In  a  highly  diversified  industrial 
society,  the  value  of  other  products  is  relatively  greater.  In  contemporary 
society,  the  output  generated  by  nonfarm  production  attains  a  dollar  value 
many  times  that  generated  by  farming. 

Ideals  and  goals  are  essential  to  any  purposive  process,  but  agrarian 
fundamentalism  represents  a  rigidifying  of  ideals  that  have  lost  touch  with 
the  real  world. 

The  process  of  secularization  brings  about  reorganization  in  society. 
Old  functions  are  transferred  to  new  institutions  that  give  rise  to  new  beliefs, 
values  and  goals.  When  men  recognize  what  is  happening,  they  want  to  say 
"Whoa!"  By  then  the  change  has  gone  too  far.  In  the  face  of  unwanted 
change,  men  formalize  their  beliefs  and  values  and  elevate  them  to  the  status 
of  dogma  and  declare  all  nonbelievers  and  nonpractitioners  heretical. 

Some  readers  may  be  troubled  by  the  implications.  Implications  should 
be  made  explicit:  Some  of  yesterday's  "truths"  about  farming  have  evolved 
into  other  "truths."  Beliefs  are  what  men  experience  as  true  at  a  particular 
time.  What  we  are  now  saying  with  emphasis  is  that  these  particular  truths 
have  changed  over  time. 

To  argue  that  agrarianism  is  an  ideal  imperfectly  reproduced  in  real  life 
and  that  it  remains  valid  is  to  miss  the  point.  The  trend  is  not  toward  a  closer 
fulfillment  of  that  ideal  but  rather  toward  a  greater  disparity  between  the 
former  ideal  and  the  real. 

A  Paradox:  The  Farmer  as  Victim  and  as  Victimizer 

According  to  a  study  of  the  agrarian  tradition  by  Wayne  C.  Rohrer  and 
Louis  H.  Douglas,  "farmers  as  victims"  is  one  theme  of  agrarianism  which, 
though  having  relevance  in  earlier  periods,  continues  to  persist  in  the  minds 
of  many  Americans.  The  theme  of  victimization  of  farmers  is  based  upon  the 
recognition  that  they  are  powerless  to  control  the  marketplaces  in  which  they 
sell.  One  farmer  articulated  the  general  frustration  which  many  farmers  felt 
in  the  late  1950's  in  this  way: 

.  .  .Late  events  have  created  doubts  and  a  feeling  of  despair  in  the 
minds  of  the  farmer.  ...  It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  should  be  treated  as  an  economic  delinquent  when  he 
has  responded  in  every  crisis  in  the  past  two  decades  to  expand 
and  produce  to  feed  his  countrymen  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
(61,  pp.  27-28). 

The  farmer  can  point  to  what  he  considers  to  be  evidences  of  his 
victimization.  He  recounts  the  great  strides  in  efficiency  he  has  made  and  his 
remarkable  response  in  boosting  food  output. 

At  the  same  time,  he  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  cover  the  rising 
costs  which  must  be  incurred  in  order  to  be  competitive.  Farmers  have 
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traditionally  been  price  takers  instead  of  price  setters  in  marketing  their 
products;  industries  producing  goods  and  services  which  the  farmer  must 
have,  have  been  just  the  opposite.  Some  farmers  plead  for  government  help 
to  insure  that  they  get  high  guranteed  prices  that  are  just  rewards  for  efficient 
production,  while  other  farmers  curse  the  government's  intervention  in  the 
farm  economy  which  they  believe  only  insures  constantly  low  returns  by 
providing  surplus  output.  Both  feel  they  are  being  betrayed  for  jobs  well 
done.  The  problems  faced  by  farmers  are  real  ones,  and  in  many  instances 
paradoxical. 

A  Catalyst:  The  Ethical  Significance  of  Work 

The  long-held  belief  in  proficient  work  as  a  measure  of  self-esteem  and 
one's  worth  to  God  and  other  men  served  as  a  stimulus  to  the  acceleration  of 
technological  change.  Much  is  written  about  the  reluctance  of  rural  people 
to  break  traditional  patterns.  But  the  high  value  that  early  Americans  placed 
upon  proficient  work  provided  the  spirit  which  enabled  traditions  to  be 
modified  when  they  came  into  conflict  with  more  proficient  techniques.  If  a 
new  technique  enabled  one  to  be  more  proficient  in  one's  work,  then 
certainly  one  must  respond. 

The  drive  of  proficient  work  was  not  based  merely  on  religious 
commitment.  Economic  survival  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  motivation  of  the 
early  settlers  as  it  is  of  farmers  today.  Adoption  of  new  techniques  made 
survival  more  probable.  Undoubtedly  there  were  some  who  adopted  new 
ways  of  farming  because  their  neighbors  did.  Certainly  many  changed 
because  they  saw  that  new  ways  of  farming  meant  a  better  standard  of  living. 

However,  many  farmers  over  the  years  have  literally  worked  themselves 
or  their  children  out  of  jobs  in  farming.  Furthermore,  the  individual  farmer 
who  wished  to  stay  in  business  had  little  choice  about  whether  he  would  use  a 
steel  plow,  or  a  gasoline  powered  tractor,  or  hybrid  seed.  Those  who  refused 
(as  many  did)  to  adopt  new  devices  were  worse  off  under  continued 
competition  and  lost  out.  Those  who  did  adopt  the  new  technology  survived 
even  though  not  always  much  better  off.  This  simple  example  opens  up  a 
whole  set  of  questions  about  the  prospects  for  development, 
implementation,  and  direction  of  technology  for  the  future. 

The  primary  question  asked  by  a  seller  is,  "How  much  can  I  sell?"  A 
buyers'  desires  are  concerned  with  such  questions  as  "How  well  will  it  work0" 
and  "What  advantages  does  it  give  to  me?"  In  finding  answers  to  these 
questions,  broader  implications  of  the  impact  of  particular  technologies  are 
often  overlooked.  Ignorance,  lack  of  concern,  and  inability  to  assess  future 
developments  also  contribute  to  failure  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
technologies  upon  the  broader  social  structures.  Thus,  individuals  in  the 
mass  become  victims  of  their  own  individual  decisions. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  pigeonhole  the  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  the  adoption  of  technology  and  its  impact.  The  development  of 
agricultural  technologies  has  been  as  dependent  on  those  in  the  nonfarm 
sector  as  on  those  in  the  farm  sector. 
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Implicit  is  the  notion  that  man  does  have  a  measure  of  control  over 
technology.  That  is  an  assumption  of  this  report.  If  deemed  good  and 
appropriate  for  society,  the  trend  toward  unharnessed  technological  change 
can  be  altered. 


The  Nature  of  Technological  Change 

Examination  of  the  development  of  beliefs  and  values  in  America 
suggests  a  close  reciprocal  relationship  with  technological  change  for  both 
individuals  and  societies.  Technological  change  has  frequently  been  treated 
as  an  independent  force  that  causes  man  to  adjust  without  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  influence  that  beliefs  and  values  have  upon 
technological  change. 

But  technological  change  does  not  operate  independently  of 
constraints.  An  initial  constraint  is  the  lack  of  a  decision  to  develop  a 
particular  technology.  Someone  may  stumble  upon  a  technique  accidently, 
but  increasingly  the  complexity 'of  technological  development  demands  a 
highly  coordinated  chain  of  decisionmaking  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
"stumbling  method." 

A  second  constraint  is  the  lack  of  a  decision  to  implement  a  particular 
technology.  Development  and  implementation  are  two  separate  decisions. 
To  be  sure,  the  decision  to  develop  has  generally  carried  with  it  the 
connotation  that  implementation  would  follow.  But  to  say  that 
implementation  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  development  is  to  subscribe  to 
fatalism. 

At  times,  technological  changes  do  appear  to  function  independently  of 
man  or  society.  Often  a  commitment  is  made  toward  the  development  of 
technologies  after  which  it  appears  that  these  processes  are  self-justifying, 
such  as  the  commitment  to  the  space  program  in  1957.  Who  could  have 
called  a  halt  to  the  space  program  in  the  mid-sixties?  But  such  technological 
developments  as  those  in  the  aerospace  industries  were  not  operating 
independently  of  society's  decisions.  Rather  they  were  operating  on  the 
strength  of  belief  and  value  commitments  which  society  made  in  the  late 
fifties.  Thus  what  appeared  to  be  an  independent  force  had  really  been  fueled 
by  prior  value  commitments. 

The  values  we  select,  either  consciously  or  by  default,  influence 
technological  change.  The  relationship  between  beliefs  and  values  and 
technological  change  can  best  be  understood  as  a  reciprocal  one.  BuWo 
suggest  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  relationship  between  beliefs  and  values  and 
technological  change  is  not  to  deny  the  significance  of  the  uncertain  nature 
of  many  technological  changes.  Such  changes  do  produce  unanticipated 
spin-offs,  although  options  remain  in  the  implementation  of  those  spin-offs 
as  well  as  room  for  choice  in  the  development  of  subsequent  technologies. 
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Some  of  the  implications  of  the  recognition  of  the  reciprocal 
relationship  between  beliefs  and  values  and  technological  changes  should  be 
apparent. 

1.  If  technological  change  does  not  work  independently  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  man  can  alter  both  the  direction  and 
the  rate  of  technological  change. 

2.  If  the  direction  and  the  rate  of  technological  change  are 
functions  of  man's  decisionmaking  process,  our  goals,  which 
are  partly  a  function  of  beliefs  and  values,  can  have  a 
significant  influence. 

3.  A  major  part  of  directing  technological  change  will  depend  on 
society's  ability  to  recognize  bad  decisions  and  commitments 
as  such  and  to  change  course. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  controlling  technological  change  is  simple.  It 
is  a  highly  complex  process  that  must  necessarily  involve  the  coordinated 
decisionmaking  (therefore  the  blending  of  beliefs,  values,  and  goals)  of  a 
large  number  of  people. 


Secularization  of  the  American  Way  of  Life 

In  terms  of  the  secularization  continuum,  American  society  has  moved 
from  a  more  closed  to  a  more  open  type  of  society.  Every  area  of  life  has  been 
affected. 

Traditional  beliefs,  values,  customs  and  institutions  have  been  modified 
or  discarded.  Only  small  pockets  of  economic  self-sufficiency  remain. 
Rationalistic  criticism  in  the  form  of  the  scientific  method  pervades  all  parts 
of  society.  The  division  of  labor  is  highly  complex.  Pluralism  is  the  hallmark 
of  suburban-metropolitan  areas  where  a  majority  of  Americans  live. 
Permissive  attitudes  are  more  common.  Belief  in  supernaturalism  in 
traditional  forms  is  less  than  in  the  past.  Rights  of  individuals  and  minority 
groups  are  championed.  There  is  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
depersonalization  that  exists  in  society. 

The  importance  of  the  technological  revolution  to  the  processes  of 
secularization  is  that  it  has  quickened  the  rate  of  change.  The  economic  and 
political  revolution  of  the  18th  century  foreshadowed  the  technological 
revolution  that  began  in  the  19th  century  agrarian  America  and  exploded  in 
the  mid-20th  century. 

The  first  three  centuries  of  American  society  had  few  problems  in 
formulating  and  accepting  a  creed  that  reflected  the  ideals  of  an  agrarian 
society.  With  only  minor  adjustments,  a  farmer  of  17th-century  America 
could  step  into  19th-century  America  and  feel  quite  at  home.  But  farmers 
born  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  have  had  to  undergo  radical 
changes  in  adapting  to  the  social  order  of  today. 

Many  rural  people  now  find  themselves  caught  in  the  precarious 
position  of  holdingto  a  system  of  beliefs  and  values  that  does  not  correspond 
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to  the  realities  of  the  socio-economic  order  in  which  they  live;  and  they  know 
it.  To  be  competitive  they  know  they  must  constantly  adapt  their  way  of  life 
to  the  technological  changes  that  now  come  more  frequently.  They  know 
that  in  doing  so,  they  are  moving  away  from  realization  of  many  of  their 
ideals. 

Secularization  is  the  process  by  which  the  traditional  authorities  in 
society  lose  the  control  they  once  had  over  the  social  order.  The  power  of 
traditional  authorities  is  based  on  the  belief  that  they  have  superior 
knowledge  or  a  clearer  revelation  of  truth.  Since  the  Middle  Ages,  the  church 
and  the  state  have  been  displaced  as  the  founts  of  all  truth  and  wisdom.  With 
this  displacement,  major  responsibility  for  deciding  upon  goals-and  policies 
falls  upon  other  individuals  and  institutions.  This  involves  a  dispersion  of 
authority. 

Thus,  the  decisionmaking  potential  of  each  individual  and  segment  of 
society  becomes  more  important  for  the  proper  functioning  of  a  pluralistic 
society.  No  longer  can  any  single  institution  be  relied  upon  to  decide  for  the 
whole  of  society.  Rather,  each  individual  and  each  social  unit  must  bear 
increased  responsibility  for  society's  functioning. 


Formulating  a  Creed  for  the  Farm  Sector  in  a  Dynamic  Society 

The  role  of  the  farm  in  society  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  nor  is  it  ever 
likely  to  be  again.  And  to  "look  before  and  after,  and  pine  for  what  is  not" 
leads  only  to  increased  levels  of  frustration. 

What  the  farm  sector  needs  is  a  framework  for  looking  at  the  future  that 
is  consistent  (or  compatible)  with  that  of  society  as  a  whole.  Farm 
production  is  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  society  as  any  other 
function.  The  dynamic  society  is  one  in  which  all  of  the  functions  of  society 
are  seen  as  being  interrelated.  The  changes  within  one  part  affect  the 
functioning  of  the  other  parts.  In  formulating  policies  for  one  part  of  society, 
one  cannot  ignore  the  ramifications  of  those  policies  for  other  parts. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  functions  and  people  who  perform 
functions.  The  distinctions  have  not  always  been  made  clear.  That  is  to  say, 
farmers  have  seen  themselves  primarily  as  farmers  or  farm  people.  The 
farmer's  work  (a  function)  has  been  an  identity  which  he  could  not 
distinguish  from  himself  as  a  person.  Perhaps  this  has  been  because  of  the 
high  valuation  and  importance  placed  upon  work  as  a  way  of  life  and  as  one's 
way  of  receiving  the  esteem  of  others.  The  importance  of  the  distinction  is 
that  decisions  made  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  society  in  terms  of  farming 
(functions)  are  not  the  same  as  the  needs  of  society  in  terms  of  people.  One 
could  arbitrarily  say  that  the  United  States  needs  fewer  farmers  and  deal 
with  farm  problems  on  that  basis,  but  one  would  not  have  dealt  with  all  the 
problems  of  farm  people  in  so  doing. 

In  a  dynamic  society  the  individual's  source  of  identity  cannot  be  totally 
dependent  upon  a  set  job  or  function  that  he  is  performing.  With  the 
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constant  change  of  a  dynamic  society,  a  man's  job  will  probably  change  a 
number  of  times  during  his  lifetime.  Flexibility  is  needed  so  that  when  work 
changes,  one's  sense  of  identity  does  not  remain  with  the  job  that  is  left 
behind. 

Post-Agrarian  Creed  for  the  Farm  Sector 

The  following  elements  are  offered  as  an  example  of  the  type  of 
reinterpretation  the  agrarian  creed  may  well  undergo: 

1.  Farmers  are  as  good  as  other  citizens,  and  as  many  as  are 
necessary  to  produce  needed  foods  should  be  engaged  in  farm 
production. 

2.  Farming  is  a  good  business  for  those  who  enjoy  it  and  who  are 
relatively  successful,  and  it  can  provide  a  meaningful  way  of 
life. 

3.  Farming  should  be  done  by  those  with  the  ability  and  desire  to 
do  it. 

4.  The  man  who  tills  the  land  should  have  a  stake  in  his  work. 

5.  It  is  good  to  produce  efficiently,  according  t6  need. 

6.  A  farmer  should  have  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self-worth  in  his 
work. 

7.  Anyone  interested  and  capable  should  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  choose  between  farming  and  any  other 
occupation,  having  in  mind  the  need  for  products  and  services 
as  reflected  in  alternative  economic  returns  from  each. 

Even  this  formulation  requires  qualification.  Many  terms  used  in  the 
past  must  be  given  new  interpretations  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  a 
dynamic  society.  For  example,  the  term  "need"  allows  for  a  wide  latitude. 
Need  is  often  determined  primarily  on  the  basis  of  past  consumption  trends 
or  on  anticipated  demand,  which  has  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  previous 
patterns  of  consumption. 

Such  bases  for  defining  "need"  are  sometimes  inadequate.  For  example, 
if  those  industries  involved  in  the  production  of  herbicides  and  pesticides 
base  their  market  projections  only  on  past  consumption  trends,  they  may 
find  themselves  stuck  with  large  inventories  of  some  products  that  have  been 
found  detrimental  to  society.  In  determining  the  needs  of  one  sector,  the 
needs  of  other  parts  of  society  must  also  be  considered. 

The  term  "ability"  must  imply  much  more  than  skills  in  driving  a  tractor 
or  milking  cows.  Managerial  skills  are  now  more  important  to  the 
commercial  farmer  than  manual  skills.  Utilizing  and  improving  those  skills 
in  today's  world  also  requires  more  training  and  education. 

"Efficiency"  is  a  term  that  has  been  given  new  dimensions  of  meaning  in 
recent  years.  There  are  a  number  of  indications  that  efficiency  should  be 
redefined  to  include  the  costs  to  society  of  the  economic  and  social  effects  of 
what  is  produced.  This  definition  is  consistent  with  a  view  that  recognizes  the 
interdependent  nature  of  a  dynamic  society  that  should  closely  weigh  the 
values  from  technological  changes. 
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Any  reformulation  of  a  creed  for  farming  must  be  seen  in  its  proper 
relationship  to  the  goals  of  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
phrase  "agricultural  creed"  will  be  considered  anachronistic  before  the  end 
of  this  century.  But  there  are  still  many  whose  identities  are  dependent  on  the 
farming  way  of  life  and  for  whom  such  a  reformulation  may  be  helpful  in 
making  the  transition  to  life  in  a  new  age. 

Setting  Priorities 

Both  individuals  and  groups  set  priorities  by  giving  more  attention  to 
those  concerns  considered  more  urgent  or  important,  and  less  attention  to 
those  considered  less  urgent  or  important.  A  look  at  priorities  may  give 
insight  on  how  closely  individual  or  group  practices  approximate  goals  or 
ideals. 

By  nature,  men  are  dependent  on  one  another.  Highly  specialized, 
urban-industrial  societies  create  more  dependencies  than  others  that  have 
simpler  divisions  of  labor.  Because  the  welfare  of  each  unit  is  so  intimately 
related  to  the  functioning  of  every  other  unit,  priorities  become  more 
important  as  the  complexity  of  society  increases.  Priorities  set  by  one  group 
affect  the  decision  of  others. 

The  major  reason  for  concern  about  priorities  is  that  resources  are 
scarce.  There  are  more  needs  and  places  to  which  resources  may  be  allocated 
than  there  are  resources. 

The  national  budget  is  one  measure  of  the  priorities  of  a  nation.  By 
budgeting  its  expenditures,  the  government  attempts  to  allocate  the 
resources  that  it  commands  so  that  the  most  critical  needs  are  met  first  and 
other  needs  are  met  according  to  their  relative  worth  or  value  to  society.  As 
long  as  there  is  greater  demand  for  than  supply  of  resources,  priorities  will 
have  to  be  established. 

Priortities  are  not  usually  all  or  nothing  choices.  Most  often  they  are 
marginal.  For  example,  consider  the  choice  in  a  municipal  budget  between 
putting  an  extra  $25,000  into  schools  or  into  police  protection.  Which 
expenditure  should  have  priority  at  these  margins  is  the  issue. 

Priorities  are  especially  important  in  a  dynamic  society.  The 
establishment  of  a  priority  is  the  commitment  of  resources  to  a  recognized 
need  or  problem.  There  is  generally  a  time  lag  between  the  recognition  of  a 
need  and  the  meeting  of  that  need  with  the  appropriate  resources. 

Regardless  of  the  numerous  complexities  of  undertaking  to  deal  with 
more  of  society's  problems  on  a  policy  level,  the  need  to  do  so  is  evident. 
Some  of  the  major  needs  are: 

1 .  Policies  whose  goals  take  into  account  the  needs  of  individual 
sectors  as  well  as  those  of  society  as  a  whole. 

2.  Increased  attention  to  noneconomic  as  well  as  economic 
needs  and  problems. 

3.  Means  of  obtaining  and  making  available  to  researchers  and 
to  policymakers  pertinent  data  on  both  economic  and 
noneconomic  needs  of  various  groups. 
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4.  More  effective  means  of  understanding  the  needs  and  goals  of 
different  parts  of  society. 

5.  Methods  and  opportunities  for  each  group  in  society  to 
participate  in  the  changes  which  affect  it. 

6.  Continual  reassessment  of  priorities. 

The  establishment  of  effective  and  appropriate  priorities  demands  these 
kinds  of  processes.  A  dynamic  society  can  function  effectively  only  as  it 
allocates  its  resources  wisely.  Establishing  priorities  is  essential. 

Where  to  begin  in  setting  priorities?  The  logical  choice  seems  to  be  with 
government  for  several  reasons.  Government  historically  has  had  the  task  of 
setting  precedents  for  policies  by  making  laws,  interpreting  existing  laws, 
initiating  programs,  and  creating  both  positive  and  negative  incentives  for 
other  institutions.  The  pervasiveness  of  its  influence  places  government  in  a 
unique  position  to  affect  the  priorities  of  the  various  segments  of  society.24 

The  old  cliche  that  "money  talks"  is  a  caricature  of  the  impact  that 
government  expenditures  have  upon  the  priorities  of  the  Nation. 
Government  can  create  incentives  for  accepting  new  priorities.  By  providing 
matching  funds  to  States  for  highways  and  educational  facilities, 
government  encourages  a  particular  valuation  of  transportation  and 
educational  needs.  In  offering  grants  to  scientists  for  cancer  research, 
government  ranks  the  importance  of  health  problems.  By  offering  support 
prices  at  set  levels,  government  encourages  certain  levels  of  production  of 
farm  products.  In  allowing  some  investment  in  equipment  and  new  facilities 
to  be  deducted  as  costs  of  business,  government  encourages  such 
investments. 

Government  offers  negative  incentives  which  also  speak  of  its  priorities . 
Through  taxation,  government  reallocates  resources  from  one  sector  of 
society  to  another.  For  example,  by  withholding  aid  to  schools  not 
complying  with  civil  rights  legislation,  government  encourages  the  adoption 
of  the  goals  of  eliminating  segregation. 

Government  agencies  occupy  unique  positions  of  influence  which 
provide  them  with  unparalleled  opportunities  to  affect  the  priorities  of  the 
Nation.  The  government  cannot  make  all  changes  that  it  sees  fit,  but  it  can 
provide  settings  in  which  the  seeds  of  change  can  be  planted  in  almost  any 
area  of  the  Nation's  life. 

However,  in  a  dynamic  society,  priority  setting  is  a  shared 
responsibility.  In  contrast  to  a  totalitarian  or  feudal  society,  much  authority 
in  a  dynamic  society  is  also  assumed  by  other  organizations.  A  dynamic 
society  cannot  function  well  unless  its  various  segments  exercise  their 


24In  terms  of  number  of  employees  alone.  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  directly 
employed  about  15  percent  of  the  entire  labor  force  in  1968  and  in  1980  will  probably  employ  18 
to  20  percent,  according  to  Fortune.  March  1970  (29,  p.  89).  The  priorities  which  government 
sets  within  its  own  programs  may  have  a  direct  impact  on  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  entire 
population  within  10  years.  This  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  impact  if  families  of 
government  employees  average  only  three  to  four  members. 
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responsibilities.  Thus,  though  the  State  can  be  an  initiator  of  priorities,  a 
major  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  successful  priority  setting  remains 
with  other  organizations. 

CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS 

The  processes  of  secularization  have  been  leading  Americans  toward  a 
more  open  type  of  society.  Changes  in  various  technologies,  in  levels  of 
education,  and  in  rising  aspirations  have  stimulated  secularization.  One 
conclusion,  which  appears  to  be  almost  universal,  is  that  change  is 
inevitable.  Much  less  certain  are  rate  and  direction  of  change,  but  within 
limits,  society  can  alter  these. 

A  further  suggestion,  which  has  been  made,  is  that  in  an  increasingly 
complex  society  a  degree  of  effective  control  over  the  processes  of  change  is 
not  only  possible  but  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  kind  of  social  order 
desired.  At  least  two  things  are  necessary:  (1)  realization  that  a  degree  of 
desired  effective  control  of  the  future  is  possible  and  (2)  development  of  an 
ethical  framework  that  has  the  potential  for  making  the  kinds  of  decisions 
"needed"  and  "desired"  by  society. 

The  first  point  has  been  demonstrated  throughout  the  first  part  of  this 
report.  The  second  point,  the  ethical  framework,  has  been  dealt  with  to  a 
lesser  extent,  but  more  explicit  attention  will  now  be  given  to  it  in  the  light  of 
four  concrete  problems  related  both  to  the  general  society  and  specifically  to 
the  farming  sector.  The  following  list  suggests  both  the  generality  and  the 
specificity  of  the  problems: 

1.  Technology:  Transposing  a  frontier  psychology 

2.  Freedom:  Individuality  vs.  individualism 

3.  Institutions:  Structure  and  control  in  farming 

4.  Economics:  Economic  competition  and  social  integration 

These  problem  areas  are  by  no  means  separate.  Their  interrelationships 
cannot  be  overlooked.  The  problems,  which  the  titles  suggest,  are  broad  ones 
that  need  to  be  evaluated  within  an  ethical  framework  suited  for  a  dynamic 
society  of  which  the  farming  sector  is  a  vital  part. 

Technology  and  Frontier  Psychology 

Characteristics  of  Frontier  Psychology 

Frontier  psychology  conveys  the  mental  attitude  that  gained  its 
characteristic  formulation  in  a  pioneer  environment.  Frontier  psychology 
has  been  most  frequently  depicted  in  its  expression  toward  the  natural  order, 
but  its  basic  assumptions  are  manifested  in  business,  education,  politics, and 
other  areas  of  human  endeavor. 

Frontier  psychology  sees  the  natural  environment  as  a  challenge,  an 
enemy  to  be  conquered,  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  It  exalts  the  rugged 
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individualist  who  enforces  his  rights  by  power,  who  survives  because  he  is 
self-sufficient.  Believing  the  individual  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  fate, 
frontier  psychology  fosters  initiative,  daring,  domination,  and  exploitation. 
But  this  kind  of  psychology  works  best  when  there  is  a  frontier— a  roughly 
defined  line  of  human  movement  into  virgin  territory. 

Frontier  psychology  developed  in  the  expansiveness  of  a  seemingly 
limitless  continent.  At  first  glance  one  might  think  that  the  frontier 
demanded 'the  kind  of  exploitative,  individualistic  attitude  expressed  by  the 
settlers  of  America.  Yet  that  is  only  a  half-truth,  for  American  Indian  tribes 
had  lived  in  an  intricate  symbiotic  relationship  with  the  wilderness  for 
centuries.  The  frontier  merely  provided  an  amenable  setting  in  which  an 

European  Protestant  heritage,  which  exalted  the  concept  of  man's  work  to  a 
level  of  religious,  personal,  and  social  significance,  was  molded  into  a  unique 
American  product. 

The  Ethical  Basis  of  Frontier  Psychology 

The  belief  in  the  ethical  significance  of  work  has  been  shown  to  be 
related  to  the  Reformation  era  and  Luther's  conception  of  vocation  or 
calling,  and  to  Calvin's  doctrine  of  election.  Max  Weber  first  called  attention 
to  the  relationship  between  the  Protestant  ethic  and  the  development  of  the 
spirit  of  capitalism.  Brewster  incorporated  the  method  of  Weber  into  what 
he  called  the  "spirit  of  enterprise"  which  he  defined  as  the  "aspiration  for 
meriting  an  ever  higher  sense  of  self-respect,  social  and  economic  status 
through  intensive  development  and  use  of  one's  workmanlike  capabilities  in 
any  employment  of  his  choice."25  In  this  respect,  Brewster  has  gone  beyond 
Weber's  "spirit  of  capitalism"  to  point  out  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  but 
one  expression  of  a  broader  aspiration,  which  is  common  to  all  people,  for 
the  achievement  of  differential  status. 

Not  only  has  capitalism  as  an  economic  system  been  a  partial  product  of 
the  Protestant  ethic.  Modern  science,  technology,  and  the  optimistic  belief  in 
the  inevitability  of  progress  have  also  thrived  in  an  atmosphere  that  ascribes 
an  ethical  significance  to  proficient  human  effort.  All  are  products  of  a 
culture  that  has  placed  a  premium  on  the  necessity  of  each  individual  to 
prove  his  worth — at  least  give  evidence  of  his  worth — not  simply  to  the 
Divine  but  to  society  to  whom  "evidences"  are  seemingly  most  important. 
Though  the  Protestant  ethic  emphasized  that  it  is  the  effort  itself  that  is  of 
ultimate  significance,  the  practical  product  has  been  capital  accumulation. 
Similarly,  the  products  of  science,  technology,  and  confidence  in  the 
inevitability  of  progress  may  in  one  sense  be  seen  as  incidentals  to  the 


25 Brewster  (75,  p.  1 16).  Before  Weber  and  long  before  Brewster  had  developed  their  theses. 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner  offered  a  glimpse  into  what  it  was  that  spurred  industrial  growth  and 
development  in  America:  "It  has  not  been  the  gold,  but  the  getting  of  the  gold,  that  has  caught 
the  imaginations  of  our  captains  of  industry.  Their  real  enjoyment  lay  not  in  the  luxuries  which 
wealth  brought,  but  in  the  work  of  construction  and  in  the  place  which  society  awarded  them." 
In  The  Frontier  in  American  History  (69,  pp.  309-310). 
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motivational  force  of  commitment  to  proficient  work  (spirit  of  enterprise)  as 
a  means  of  achieving  a  sense  of  worth. 


Work  as  Means  and  Ends 

One  of  society's  major  concerns  continues  to  be  how  to  provide 
adequate  opportunities  for  employment.  Survival  is  one  motivating  force 
that  encourages  men  to  work,  but  most  men  work  far  beyond  the  amount 
required  simply  to  survive.  American  society  presupposes  that  it  is  the 
proper  state  of  man  to  work  and  that  all  men  who  are  capable  of  working 
ought  to  work.  That  proposition  stems  directly  from  a  heritage  that  has  been 
committed  to  the  belief  that  work  has  ethical  significance. 

How  deeply  ingrained  in  the  American  way  of  life  the  ethical 
significance  or  work  is,  is  illustrated  in  some  excerpts  from  "Thoughts.  .  .On 
the  Business  of  Life,"  a  full  page  devoted  to  favorite  words  of  wisdom  in  a 
current  business  magazine:  "Stagnation  is  something  worse  than  death;  it  is 
corruption  also." — William  Simms;  "The  business  of  America  is 
business." — Calvin  Coolidge;  "God  gives  every  bird  its  food,  but  he  does  not 
throw  it  into  the  nest." — Josiah  Holland;  "It  is  good  to  collect  things;  it  is 
better  to  take  walks." — Anatole  France.  Although  some  variety  in  the  nature 
of  the  comments  appeared  in  other  statements,  the  one  given  central  focus  on 
the  page  was  the  following:  "Benjamin  Franklin  said:  'Diligence  is  the 
mother  of  good  luck.  Plough  deep  while  sluggards  sleep  and  you  shall  have 
corn  to  sell  and  keep.  Work  as  if  you  were  to  live  100  years.  Pray  as  if  you 
were  to  die  tomorrow.  All  progress  springs  from  work.  Work  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  every  fortune  in  America." — R.C.  Forbes   (28,  p.  74). 

A  not  infrequent  distortion  of  the  meaning  of  work  is  suggested  in  the 
limitation  of  the  concept  of  work  to  include  only  those  activities  the  object  of 
which  is  remunerative  reward.  Limiting  the  definition  of  work  only  to 
activity  which  has  potential  for  pecuniary  gain  can  be  called  a  distortion 
based  upon  America's  consistent  history  of  producing  numerous  voluntary 
organizations  whose  activities  offered  no  remunerative  reward  yet  were 
work  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  growth  and  proliferation  of 
voluntary  social  organizations  in  the  19th  century  was  in  response  not  only 
to  the  need  for  the  obvious  tasks  which  they  undertook  but  also  to  utilize 
more  fully  the  increasing  leisure  time  that  technological  devices  released. 
The  activity  of  such  voluntarism  was  work  indeed.  Many  purposeful 
activities  are  in  no  way  related  to  short-term  economic  growth. 

The  distortion  of  the  fullest  meaning  of  work  has  to  come  to  some 
degree  from  the  ascetic  notion  that  the  end  of  work  is  not  pleasure  or  self- 
indulgence  but  service  to  God  or  humanity.  Service  to  God  or  man  was  a 
debt  that  the  individual  owed.  At  the  end  of  a  day  in  an  agrarian-frontier 
society  where  physical  toil  was  the  general  rule,  one  could  feel  that  he  had 
given  forth  his  best  effort  if  physical  energies  were  depleted.  Only  then 
should  he  feel  that  he  had  performed  his  proper  service.  It  was  the  work  and 
not  hope  for  economic  gain  that  was  believed  to  have  a  redeeming  effect. 
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Just  as  the  concept  of  work,  including  its  ethical  significance,  has  been 
modified  in  the  past,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  in  the  future.  How  this  should  be 
done  is  another  question.  One  suggestion  about  how  the  belief  should  be 
modified  is  that  not  all  work  is  of  equal  value  to  a  post-industrial  society. 
That  means  that  work  cannot  simply  be  evaluated  by  society  in  terms  of  its 
end  of  reenforcing  the  significance  of  the  individual.  It  also  means  that  the 
general  society  must  play  a  part  in  defining  what  is  purposeful  activity.  But, 
most  of  all  it  means  that  society  must  begin  to  define  and  redefine  its 
purposes  if  it  is  to  be  able  to  evaluate  what  is  purposive  activity  and  what  is 

'  Another  modification  of  the  belief  in  the  ethical  significance  of  work 
has  to  do  with  setting  limits  to  work.  Some  of  the  traditional  limits  were  set 
by  physics,  biology,  economics,  and  religion.  To  some  these  were  probably 
considered  absolutes,  such  as  the'farmer  who  "gets  up  with  the  chickens"  and 
works  until  darkness  comes,  or  the  church-goer  who  does  not  work  on 
Sunday. 

With  the  breakdown  of  these  limits  and  the  movement  out  of  an 
agrarian  society,  one  must  raise  the  question  of  what  should  be  the  limits  to 
work.  No  answer  is  sufficient  for  all  situations,  but  as  man  has  moved  into 
industrial  society,  time  spent  on  income-earning  work  has  been  reduced .  The 
lower  limits  of  this  decline  are  not  known.  Much  work  time  has  been 
channeled  into  voluntary  and  nonremunerative  work.  As  man  begins  to 
evaluate  the  meaning  of  progress,  growth,  need,  and  development,  any 
changes  that  he  makes  in  these  concepts  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  his 
ability  to  recognize  the  need  to  set  limits  on  his  work.  Setting  such  limits  will 
be  aided  by  a  conception  of  work  broad  enough  to  encompass  a  wide  variety 
of  activities  not  necessarily  attached  to  income  earning. 

The  question  of  leisure  time  will  grow  in  importance  in  the  future.  Time 
spent  away  from  income-earning  work  is  generally  called  leisure  time.  But 
Americans  have  been  notable  for  filling  leisure  time  with  other  worklike 
activities.  The  significance  of  leisure  in  relation  to  work  needs  to  be  explored 
in  greater  detail. 

Technology  as  an  Ongoing  Input  and  Product  of  Frontier  Psychology 

A  central  issue  that  needs  to  be  explored  in  any  effort  to  transpose  a 
frontier  psychology  centers  around  technology  and  technological 
development.  To  gain  a  new  perspective  of  technology,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
look  again  at  the  human  relationship  to  the  total  environment.  A  number  of 
persons  have  already  begun  this  task. 

Several  centuries  ago,  a  startled  world  discovered  that  we  are  living  in  a 
heliocentric  not  a  geocentric  solar  system.  That  recognition  was  a  jolt  to 
many.  Only  recently,  we  have  discovered  that  man  is  hurtling  through  a  void 
on  the  spaceship  earth  from  which  there  are  no  practical  exits.  Ecologists 
and  environmentalists  are  substantiating  the  poetic  suspicions  of  some  that 
man  is  integrally  and  intricately  a  product  of  as  well  as  a  shaper  of  his 
environment.  Other  writers  have  begun  to  remind  us  that  we  are  creations  as 
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well  as  creators  of  the  technological  processes  we  have  set  in  motion. 

Of  equal  if  not  greater  significance  is  the  part  of  the  environment  that  is 
constituted  by  the  world  community.  Narrow  nationalism  is  as  unrealistic  as 
a  laissez-faire  government  in  a  interdependent  economy.  The  present 
structure  of  the  world  community  has  a  high  degree  of  resemblance  to  the 
medieval  society  with  its  wealthy  noble  class  (the  rich  nations)  and  its 
peasant  class  (the  poorer  nations).  The  structures  of  traditional  society  could 
only  endure  while  feudal  estates  lived  in  relative  isolation.  But  there  are  no 
self-sufficient  nations  today.  Many  of  the  relationships  of  exploitation 
which  the  weathy  nations  established  with  the  poorer  nations  began  to  break 
down  rapidly  with  the  drives  for  independence  in  Africa  during  the  sixties. 
The  creation  of  a  new  mutuality  in  social  and  economic  trade  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots  of  the  world  community  is  an  inescapable  task  for 
the  present  and  future. 

Ethical  Decisions  about  Technological  Development 

The  new  outlook  needed  might  be  called  an  environmental  perspective. 
Such  a  perspective  includes  both  physical  and  social  problems.  Alterations 
in  physical  environment  have  social  consequences,  and  changes  in  the  social 
environment  affect  the  physical  environment. 

Much  of  the  task  of  transposing  a  frontier  psychology  to  an 
environmental  perspective  is  in  educating  and  persuading  the  general 
population  that  such  a  transposition  is  needed.  This  is  the  grassroots 
problem.  The  other  part  of  the  task  is  to  begin  to  alter  social  structures  so 
that  they  also  reflect  the  needed  new  direction.  This  is  the  problem  of 
society's  leaders.  Both  are  difficult.  But  such  change  is  possible,  as  illustrated 
by  some  recent  developments. 

Both  types  of  problems  are  knit  together  by  the  common  responsibility 
to  define  and  to  explicate  the  benefits  and  values  that  are  part  of  formulating 
goals.  Responsibility  for  these  must  be  shared  by  both  social  groups  and 
broader  institutions  that  perform  integrative  functions. 

An  impressive  instance  of  new  perspectives  was  exemplified  in  the 
arguments  over  the  supersonic  transport  aircraft  (SST).  The  general 
direction  of  the  aircraft  industry  in  the  last  two  decades  has  been  toward 
increasing  size  and  speed  in  the  production  of  commercial  airliners.  The 
jumbo  jet  represents  the  present  peak  in  achievement  of  size.  The  SST 
represents  the  present  peak  in  speed.  There  are  no  theoretical  limitations  that 
prohibit  further  increases  in  size  and  speed.  The  jumbo  jet  is  in  operation;  the 
SST's  future  is  in  doubt. 

U.S.  development  of  the  SST  did  not  come  to  a  halt  automatically. 
Development  stopped  because  the  government  stopped  financing  the 
project.  Environmental  issues  played  some  part  in  persuading  the  legislators 
to  cut  off  funding.  Questions  were  also  raised  concerning  the  economic  need 
for  the  SST. 

The  SST  decision  stands  for  more  than  the  decision  not  to  have  a  faster 
commercial   airliner.    It   symbolizes   the  belief  that   some  technological 
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developments  may  not  be  "good"  for  society,  that  priorities  can  be 
established  which  include  noneconomic  considerations  as  well  as  economic 
reasoning,  and  that  government  can  play  a  vital  role  in  shaping  thedirection 
of  technological  change. 


Guiding  Technological  Development 

A  feature  of  the  technology  issue  pointed  to  by  the  SST  debate  needs 
further  elaboration.  Any  romantic  notions  that  scientific  and  technological 
developments  are  demons  that  need  to  be  exorcised  from  modern  society 
should  be  dispelled.  The  solution  to  contemporary  problems  requires  a 
technological  component.  The  nature  of  that  component  is  the  crucial 
question. 

It  is  one  thing  to  channel  resources  away  from  high  cost  technologies 
that  serve  a  relatively  small  number  of  people  toward  those  that  serve  the 
relatively  large  number  of  the  less  advantaged  members  of  the  whole 
community.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to  promote  technological 
developments  that,  in  addition  to  meeting  massive  needs,  serve  to  narrow  the 
standard-of-living  gap  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have-nots,"  thereby 
defusing  some  potentially  explosive  situations.  One  excellent  example  of  this 
kind  is  represented  by  the  breakthroughs  made  in  wheat  and  rice  production 
of  the  tropics  in  recent  years  (58). 

Some  developments  are  double-edged.  Particular  concern  has  been 
expressed  about  the  use  of  pesticides,  which  were  at  one  time  heartily 
endorsed  by  nearly  everyone  for  their  time  and  labor  saving  values.  The 
earliest,  most  dramatic  challenge  to  popular  assumptions  about  widespread 
use  of  pesticides  was  published  by  Rachel  Carson  in  \962(  14).  There  are  still 
not  enough  data  for  dealing  adequately  with  the  economic  and  ecological 
issues  involved  in  the  use.  restrictions,  and  banning  of  pesticides.  In  a  1970 
symposium  on  economic  research  on  pesticides,  participant  after  participant 
pointed  to  the  lack  of  adequate  data.  The  conclusions  of  the  symposium 
certainly  pointed  to  the  complexity  of  dealing  with  ecological  questions  (21). 

One  participant  of  the  symposium  captured  something  of  the  spirit  of 
what  is  needed  for  ecologically  oriented  technological  development:  "There 
are  no  pests  per  se.  only  pest  status  which  is  a  function  of  population  level  as 
a  rule.  The  task  is  therefore  not  oneof  pest  control,  but  of  regulatingdamage 
in  order  to  keep  it  below  economic  thresholds"  (21.  p.  33). 

Freedom  and  Independence 

Freedom  is  one  of  the  most  prized  possessions  in  the  American 
heritage.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  came  to  America  in  search  of  freedom. 
Freedom  was  the  watchword  of  the  American  Revolution  and  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  the  Constitution.  Our  forefathers  held  a  wide  spectrum  of 
\iews  as  to  the  meaning  of  freedom,  and  the  concept  has  been  given  a 
multiplicity  of  interpretations  down  through  the  years. 
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Defining  Freedom 

To  most  people  the  meaning  of  freedom  is  self-evident.  At  least 
everyone  knows  something  about  what  it  means  to  him.  Freedom  is  a  term 
that  varies  in  meaning  with  the  context  in  which  it  is  used.  In  an  absolute 
sense,  freedom  implies  the  absence  of  all  constraints.  How  absurd  it  is  to 
suggest  such  a  definition  since  no  mortal  could  exercise  that  kind  of  freedom 
if  he  wanted  to.  Thus  all  definitions  of  freedom  that  have  relevance  are 
subject  to  alteration. 

Freedom  is  used  in  two  senses.  One  may  speak  of  freedom  "from" 
particular  restraints  or  of  freedom  "to"  act  in  a  particular  way.  The  former 
relates  to  limitations  of  the  freedom  of  other  persons  or  things,  the  latter  to 
the  limitations  of  one's  own  freedom. 

Contemporary  man  really  knows  only  one  kind  of  freedom — that  is 
social  freedom.  A  contrast  can  be  drawn  between  social  freedom  and 
presocial  freedom,  the  kind  that  existed  before  the  formation  of  society. 
Freedom  is  absolute  in  neither  context.  The  difference  is  more  of  kind  than 
quantity. 

One  popular  conception  of  freedom  suggests  that  man  is  most  free  in  a 
state  of  nature  and  least  free  in  the  highly  specialized  urban-industrial 
society  of  today.  According  to  this  notion  of  freedom,  history  is  the  record  of 
the  successive  and  perpetual  erosion  of  man's  freedoms.  But  such  a  view  is 
only  partly  true.  The  term,  natural  freedom,  is  not  used  here  because  of  the 
idyllic  images  generally  attached  to  that  concept.  If  the  term  natural  freedom 
is  used  at  all,  it  should  denote  freedom  in  relation  to  nature.  That  is,  natural 
freedom  is  the  kind  that  man  has  in  the  absence  of  society  or  civilization.  The 
limits  of  man's  natural  freedom  in  the  absence  of  society  are  set  by  other 
creatures  and  things  that  are  part  of  the  natural,  biological  and  physical 
order. 

Social  freedom  is  determined  primarily  by  other  persons  (or 
institutions)  in  the  social  order.  In  one  sense,  freedom  determined  by  society 
is  just  as  natural  as  freedom  determined  by  biology  or  physics.  By  using  the 
term  presocial  freedom,  one  may  avoid  the  false  distinction  often  made 
between  the  quality  of  freedom  that  exists  now  and  the  freedom  that  exists  in 
a  more  primitive  stage  of  social  development.  Freedom  in  the  presocial  sense 
would  be  no  more  natural  to  contemporary  man  than  a  bikini  would  be 
natural  to  a  chimpanzee. 

Trade-Offs  of  Freedom 

In  moving  from  a  less  civilized  to  a  more  civilized  society  man  does  give 
up  some  of  the  freedoms  that  he  has.  But  these  losses  are  not  absolute  losses; 
they  are  trade-offs  for  other  freedoms.  Presocial  man  appears  to  be  free  from 
all  constraints,  excepting  those  of  his  mate.  But  he  really  is  not.  He  is  not  free 
from  the  threat  of  predators  that  might  turn  him  into  lunch.  Nor  is  he  free  to 
hunt  and  fish  in  the  territories  occupied  by  other  men.  Neither  can  he  sleep  in 
the  tall  grasses  nor  under  the  leafy  trees  with  much  security;  he  must  go  to  the 
cave  and  build  a  fire  at  its  entrance. 
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If  presocial  man  decides  to  become  civilized,  that  is,  join  a  group,  he 
does  forego  some  of  both  his  freedom  from  the  demand  of  other  men  and  his 
freedom  to  do  always  what  he  decides  to  do.  But  what  he  does  is  trade  his 
freedom  to  do  what  he  wants  for  a  freedom  that  gives  him  the  security  to 
sleep,  hunt,  fish  and  travel  in  many  more  places  than  before.  Not  only  that, 
but  he  no  longer  has  to  tend  the  fire  every  night. 

Freedoms  in  contemporary  society  are  also  often  traded  for  other 
freedoms.  Although  they  are  subject  to  restrictions  in  a  complex  urban- 
industrial  society,  new  alternative  freedoms  are  almost  always  created.  For 
example,  if  two  farmers  have  farming  operations  adjacent  to  a  river  upon 
which  they  are  dependent  for  irrigation  of  their  crops  to  insure  successful 
farming,  the  freedom  to  impede  the  flow  of  the  river  may  be  restricted  or 
removed  by  society  to  protect  the  farmer  who  would  be  forced  to  cease 
operating  should  the  flow  of  the  water  be  impeded.  Although  both  farmers 
lose  the  freedom  to  restrict  the  flow  of  water  in  the  river,  both  are  allowed 
new  freedoms:  freedom  to  use  the  water  responsibly,  and  freedom  from 
infringement  upon  their  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  by  any  others  who  might 
restrict  the  river's  flow.  Thus,  a  freedom  lost  is  replaced  by  freedoms  gained 
which  society  deems  more  important.  Freedom  in  society  means  freedom  for 
the  individual  only  in  relationship  with  other  individuals  and  institutions. 
Freedom  does  not  necessarily  decrease  as  civilization  advances,  but  man's 
definition  of  freedom  does  change,  and  those  things  that  were  freedoms 
yesterday  do  not  always  apply  today. 

Freedom  and  Independence 

Freedom  and  independence  are  often  used  interchangeably,  but  they 
are  not  exactly  the  same.  Freedom  does  not  have  to  decrease  as  society 
becomes  more  complex,  but  independence  does  tend  to  decrease. 
Interdependence  is  characteristic  of  contemporary  society. 

In  more  primitive  communities,  the  individual  is  dependent  upon 
immediate  family  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  and,  perhaps,  upon  a  wider 
society  for  protection  and  whatever  other  customs,  rituals,  or  demands  are 
placed  on  him.  In  a  dynamic  society,  the  individual  must  depend  on  a  much 
broader  base  of  individuals  and  groups  for  basic  necessities.  Food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  may  be  produced  hundreds  of  miles  away  with  thousands  of 
people  involved  in  the  producing,  processing,  and  marketing  processes.  In 
this  sense,  individuals  in  a  dynamic  society  are  more  dependent  on  the  social 
order  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Some  may  opt  out  of  the  social  order  and  live 
more  independently,  but  if  the  majority  chose  to  do  so,  the  social  order 
would  revert. 

To  live  in  an  increasingly  complex  society  means  to  become  increasingly 
dependent  on  other  individuals  within  it.  To  become  more  dependent  does 
not  necessarily  mean  to  become  less  free.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  freedom 
is  more  dependent  on  society  and  its  proper  functioning. 

What  is  being  called  into  question  is  man's  tendency  to  glorify  the  past 
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with  its  particular  beliefs  and  values  while  undervaluing  the  present  and 
damning  the  future. 

Freedom  and  the  Farmer  and  Independence 

The  concept  of  freedom  has  been  a  basic  principle  of  the  American 
heritage,  and  it  remains  closely  identified  with  farming.  The  entire  agrarian 
philosophy  rings  of  freedom  and  independence.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder 
why  freedom  has  for  some  become  so  closely  identified  as  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  farming.  No  less  puzzling  to' those  unfamiliar  with  the 
history  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  why  farmers  feel  that  freedom  is 
a  scarce  commodity  that  is  dwindling  away. 

The  early  history  of  America  is  the  record  of  an  agrarian  society,  and  the 
concept  of  freedom  has  been  given  a  definition  reflecting  the  type  of  society 
out  of  which  it  grew.  As  Jefferson  explicitly  stated,  the  fate  of  the  Nation 
hinged  upon  the  freedom  of  individual  proprietary  farmers  who  were  not 
subject  to  the  whims  of  the  marketplace. 

In  an  environment  of  pure  competition  and  relative  isolation,  freedom 
and  independence  were  easily  substituted  for  one  another.  There  was  no 
essential  difference  between  them.  The  farmer  and  his  family  were  virtually 
independent  of  all  outward  constraints  of  a  broader  social  order.  The  farmer 
produced  what  he  ate  and  wore,  and  he  ate  and  wore  what  he  produced.  He 
sold  any  excess,  but  his  survival  was  not  dependent  on  sales.  His  freedom 
was  his  independence. 

Freedom  and  independence  can  no  longer  be  accurately  equated.  When 
applied  to  contemporary  farming  the  two  terms  exhibit  more  their 
differences  than  their  similarities.  No  longer  do  most  people  live  as 
independent  proprietary  farmers.  Success  is  not  simply  the  product  of  hard 
work,  individual  initiative  and  self-reliance.  In  fact  an  individual  may  be 
handicapped  by  an  overabundance  of  self-reliance  when  his  job  calls  for 
compromise,  cooperation,  and  group  effort.  For  a  farmer  to  get  his  job  done 
as  efficiently  as  possible  he  must  depend  on  outside  supplies,  markets, 
programs,  institutions,  and  persons.  Like  all  men  in  a  complex  society,  the 
farmer  is  mutually  dependent  instead  of  exclusively  independent. 

Over  the  years  the  farmer,  like  his  city  cousin,  has  traded  old  freedoms 
for  new.  At  one  time  farmers  relied  upon  wooden  plows  to  turn  the  soil.  But 
when  they  became  convinced  that  cast  iron  plows  made  work  easier  and 
returned  greater  profits,  they  put  their  old  plows  aside.  Later,  the  cast  iron 
plow  gave  way  to  the  steel  plow  no  longer  drawn  by  horses  but  by  mechanical 
power.  In  each  instance,  farmers  were  setting  aside  old  ways  of  doing  things 
for  a  less  subsistent  and  less  independent  mode  of  life  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  freedoms  made  possible  by  new  techniques. 

While  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  farmers  are  less  independent  today 
than  earlier,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  have  less  total  freedom. 
Old  freedoms  give  way  to  new  freedoms. 

The  outcome  of  technological  adoption  is  often  obscured  by 
uncertainty.  It  is  not  always  clear  what  freedoms  are  being  gained  or  lost  as 
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new  techniques  are  adopted.  In  the  past  there  was  less'  need  to  be  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  technological  adoption  by  the  individual  if  that  technique 
would  improve  productivity.  Few  were  aware  of  the  impact  of  wholesale 
adoption  of  a  new  technique.  The  impact  on  the  individual  adopter  was  of 
most  importance.  In  general,  adoption  of  new  techniques  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  belief  that  more  was  to  be  gained  than  lost  through  such 
a  process. 

Redefining  Freedom  for  the  Farm  Sector 

Farmers  have  not  lost  all  of  their  freedom.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  any  definition  of  freedom  for  contemporary  Amercian  farming  must  be 
understood  in  relation  to  the  dynamic  society  of  which  farming  is  one  part. 
The  concept  of  freedom  that  has  been  a  part  of  an  agrarian  view  of 
agriculture  is  inadequate  for  farming  in  the  present  and  future. 

Agrarianism  begins  with  the  assumption  that  the  beliefs  and  values  of 
the  farm  sector  should  be  normative  for  the  general  society.  Other  sectors  are 
seen  as  dependent  upon  the  farm  sector  for  their  proper  and  successful 
functioning.  Farming  is  thus  considered  a  more  independent  function  than 
other  functions  of  society.  Likewise,  it  is  concluded  that  farmers  are  and 
should  be  independent. 

In  a  dynamic  society,  no  single  social  unit  is  normative  for  the  whole. 
This  is  true  by  the  nature  of  a  dynamic  society  in  which  all  of  the  social  units 
must  function  properly  and  all  of  which  exist  in  a  highly  complex 
interdependent  relationship.  The  adage  that  "What  is  good  for  farmers  is 
good  for  the  nation"  is  no  longer  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  farm  sector's 
relationship  to  society. 

Freedom  for  farmers  in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century  will  not  mean 
independence.  Farmers  are  not  free  to  enjoy  policies  which  imply  that 
farmers  are  independent  producers  whose  decisions  regarding  production 
are  solely  their  own  concern.  As  has  been  so  for  the  last  50  years,  the  needs 
and  demands  of  other  segments  of  society  will  increasingly  affect  the  policies 
for  farm  production. 

Secularization  is  beginning  to  make  its  impact  upon  rural  America. 
Traditional  beliefs,  values,  customs,  and  institutions  have  been  maintained 
in  rural  America  longer  than  in  urban  America  because  of  greater  isolation. 
But  communication  media,  transportation  changes,  and  educational 
opportunities  are  bringing  the  rest  of  the  world  to  rural  America  as  well  as 
drawing  rural  America  out  of  what  was  once  an  isolated  environment.  As  a 
result,  the  differences  between  the  thought  patterns  of  rural  and  urban 
America  are  growing  less  pronounced.  No  homogeneous  society  is  in  the 
offing.  But  the  distinctions  between  rural  and  urban  America  will  tend  to  be 
on  a  basis  other  than  the  traditional  farm-nonfarm  categories. 

The  present  farm  production  units  reflect  changes  that  secularization 
has  brought  about.  Although  94  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  are 
family  units,  their  characteristics  are  radically  different  from  those  of  the 
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family  farm  of  even  50  years  ago. The  average  family  farm  of  today  is  more 
specialized.  There  are  fewer  general  farms  with  self-sufficient  features.  Some 
family  farms  have  incorporated  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  afforded  to 
nonfarm  businesses.  Increasing  numbers  of  farmers  operate  on  a  part-time 
basis  while  holding  jobs  in  urba/i  areas.  Farm  businesses  look  more  like 
other  businesses  than  in  the  past. 

Concepts  that  have  grown  out  of  the  traditional  structures  will  keep  on 
changing  as  the  structure  of  farming  changes.  Whether  the  old  concepts  will 
shape  farm  institutions  or  new  technology  will  do  it  is  not  certain.  But 
freedom  for  the  farmer  in  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century  will  not  square 
with  the  concept  of  independence  of  the  Agrarian  ideal. 

The  crucial  parameters  for  what  freedom  means  for  farming  in  a 
dynamic  society  are  those  which  result,  from  the  interdependencies  in  a 
highly  technical,  specialized  society.  Foremost  in  identifying  these 
parameters  are  the  needs  and  desires  of  individuals — of  human  beings — in 
both  farm  and  nonfarm  sectors. 


Individuality  in  Place  of  Individualism 

Man  needs  to  have  some  degree  of  separateress  and  independence  from 
other  men  and  from  his  environment  to  maintain  a  sense  of  personal 
identity.  But  man  is  both  a  private  and  social  being.  There  is  also  a  part  of 
him  that  reaches  out  and  reacts  with  his  environment  so  that  his  identity  may 
be  more  fully  confirmed  and  realized. 

Agrarianism  was  productive  of  an  individualism.  Individualism  implies 
independence,  separation,  and  isolation.  The  frontier  setting  called  for  and 
developed  those  characteristics  that  enabled  the  tough-minded  and  tough- 
bodied  individualist  to  become  the  hero  of  American  history.  The  rugged 
individualist  has  been  given  his  due  credit,  but  perhaps  it  is  time  to  lay  his 
weary  bones  to  rest. 

The  present  alternatives  to  rugged  individualism  and  agrarianism  in  a 
democratic  setting  are  individuality  and  pluralism.  Coping  with  the  frontiers 
of  contemporary  society  means  that  man  must  develop  that  part  of  his 
person  which  enables  him  to  coordinate  his  energies  with  others  in  fruitful 
interdependencies.  Self-realization  in  a  pluralistic  society  means  that 
structures  and  organizations  must  be  made  habitable,  for  they  are 
indispensable. 

When  man  failed  in  an  agrarian  environment,  nature's  snares  could  be 
blamed.  When  man  fails  in  a  pluralistic  society,  he  has  mainly  himself  to 
blame. 

Freedom  in  a  pluralistic  society  is  not  independence  from  the  claims  of 
the  social  order.  That  is  individualism,  and  when  translated  into  society's 
structure  it  leads  to  disintegration.  If  freedom  is  to  be  realized,  individualism 
must  be  replaced  by  a  creative  individuality  of  personal  and  social 
responsibility. 
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Institutions  and  Control  in  Farming 

The  structure  of  the  farming  sector  is  determined  by  the 
interrelationships  of  the  various  parts — including  people,  institutions,  and 
functions.  Although  rural  areas  have  traditionally  been  stereotyped  as 
backward  and  slow  to  change,  the  farming  sector  has  undergone  profound 
structural  changes  in  recent  decades. 

Some  are  concerned  about  whether  farmers  will  survive  and  about  who 
will  control  farming  in  the  future.  Since  the  traditional  structure  of  farming 
has  centered  around  the  family  farm,  it  is  appropriate  to  examine  the 
changes  in  that  institution.  But  the  changes  taking  place  in  farming  are 
broader  and  need  examination  beyond  the  family  farm. 

Attempting  to  answer  why  the  structure  of  farm  sector  develops  as  it 
does  is  an  important  though  difficult  question  for  it  involves  reconciling 
beliefs,  values,  and  goals  with  realities,  Shaping  the  social  order  to  conform 
to  the  beliefs,  values,  and  goals  of  society  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  understanding  the  available  alternatives. 

Even  though  a  chosen  alternative  may  be  the  best  available,  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  probable  implications  of  other  alternatives  leaves  the 
door  open  for  widespread  discontent.  Unless  those  affected  understand  that 
the  chosen  alternative  is  the  best  available  under  the  given  circumstances, 
justification  for  policies  or  programs  will  not  be  possible.  Without 
justification  (reconciliation  of  ideal  and  the  real)  no  policy  can  long  survive. 

What  is  a  Family  Farm? 

What  is  a  farm  and  who  is  a  farmer?  These  are  perennial  questions  of 
debate.  Researchers  and  policymakers  have  never  come  to  a  solid  consensus 
on  definitions  for  these  categories.  Constructing  an  adequate  definition  of  a 
family  farm  is  equally  difficult  (27,  pp.  33-38). 

A  family  farm  as  Jefferson  saw  it  is  not  the  same  as  a  family  farm  today. 
Jefferson's  view  of  farming  included  the  notion  that  farm  producers  should 
be  freeholders,  full-owner  operators  who  were  debt-free  and  not 
contractually  obligated  to  anyone.  There  are  few  farms  of  this  kind  in 
American  agriculture.  Yet  many  who  identify  themselves  as  farmers 
continue  to  call  themselves  family  farmers. 

Brewster  suggested  that  the  confusion  over  what  is  meant  by  the  family 
farm  centers  upon  the  degree  of  "risk-taking  managerial  power"  of  the 
farmer.  He  contended  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  larger  spirit  of  Jefferson's 
dream  of  a  nation  of  freeholding  farmers  to  include  contractual  as  well  as 
self-sufficient  farm  units.  He  pointed  out  that  the  contractual  firm  is  a  type  of 
farm  enterprise  that  falls  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes  of  the  largely 
self-sufficient  farm  of  Jefferson's  day  and  the  completely  vertically 
integrated  farm  enterprise  with  its  "directed  worker"  that  some  have 
envisioned  for  the  future  (13,  pp.  176-177).  Understood  in  these  terms,  the 
family  farm  continues  to  be  an  important  part  of  American  agriculture. 

One  researcher  defines  a  family  farm  as  "a  primary  agricultural  business 
in  which  the  operator  is  a  risk-taking  manager  (entrepreneur),  who  with  his 
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family  does  most  of  the  farm  work  and  performs  most  of  the  managerial 
activities"  (56).  This  definition  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  beginning  point  for 
examining  the  role  of  the  family  farm  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture. 

Relationship  Between  the  Family  Farm  and  American  Society 

Institutions  come  into  being  to  provide  a  framework  within  which  man 
can  relate  to  his  environment.  Institutions  grow  out  of  man's  experience  with 
his  environment.  As  might  be  expected,  varying  environmental  situations 
call  forth  a  variety  of  institutional  responses. 

The  family  furnishes  excellent  examples  of  the  variety  in  institutional 
response  to  environment.  According  to  recent  western  tradition,  the  family 
is  an  institution  including  one  man,  one  woman,  and  their  offspring  (nuclear 
family).  Until  very  recent  years,  each  family  member  had  a  well-defined  role. 
The  word  family  meant  a  mother,  a  father,  and  children. 

In  other  times  and  other  places,  the  word  family  has  meant  something 
quite  different.  Families  exist  in  some  cultures  with  different  numbers  of 
"mothers,"  "fathers"  and  "children."  To  some  people,  a  family  may  include 
two,  three  or  four  generations  living  together  as  a  single  institution  under  a 
single  roof  (extended  family). 

Economic  factors  play  a  significant  role  in  the  composition  of  the 
family.  The  size  of  the  family  unit  tends  to  be  larger  for  economic  survival  in 
an  agrarian  society  than  in  an  urban  society.  Traditional  factors  also  affect 
family  size  and  composition.  If  a  wife  is  a  symbol  of  prestige,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  polygamy  may  be  practiced.  In  a  matriarchal  society  one 
wife  may  have  more  than  one  husband  for  reasons  of  prestige. 

In  American  history,  the  family  farm  has  been  an  institution  that 
provided  a  framework  within  which  individual  family  units  learned  to  relate 
to  their  environment.  But  it  has  undergone  significant  change  in  the  last  four 
centuries.  The  label  of  a  family  farm  still  applies,  but  many  of  its 
relationships  have  changed.  The  family  farm  has  changed  from  an 
institution  whose  principal  relationships  were  internalized  to  one  whose 
principal  relationships  are  externalized.  The  numbers,  types,  and  flexibility 
of  relationships  of  the  family  farm  have  been  vastly  altered. 

Externalizing  of  Relationships 

According  to  the  agrarian  ideal,  farming  should  be  a  self-sufficient 
enterprise.  During  the  19th  century,  farming  remained  relatively  self- 
sufficient.  Most  people  lived  on  farms  and  most  farm  production  was  for 
internal  (within  the  family  farm)  consumption.  By  and  large,  labor  was 
provided  by  the  family.26  Most  production  was  dependent  on  hand  labor. 
Machinery  needs  were  not  yet  significant. 


26The  description  does  not  apply  accurately  to  the  plantation  system  of  the  South.  Though 
also  capable  of  self-sufficient  production  for  food  needs,  the  plantation  was  dependent  upon  the 
external  input  of  slave  labor  for  tobacco  and  cotton  production  on  a  commerical  level. 
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The  family  farm  was  an  independent  economic  unit  whose  primary 
concerns  were  internally  directed.  The  following  diagram  illustrates  the 
autonomous  nature  of  the  family  farm  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  day.  Th^ 
primary  external  relationship  was  with  the  outside  market  which  consumed 
the  farm's  surplus.  Since  the  family  farm  itself  provided  a  market  for  its 
production,  the  external  market  did  not  greatly  affect  the  structure  of  the 
family  farm.  Initial  capital  was  often  necessary  for  beginning  farmers,  but 
the  relative  abundance  of  land  kept  this  initial  investment  from  being  a 
major  constraint.  Once  a  farmer  paid  off  his  initial  investment,  the  family 
farm  could  operate  relatively  autonomously. 
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The  number  of  relationships  that  the  family  farm  unit  has  with  other 
parts  of  society  is  far  greater  now.  A  major  factor  contributing  to  the  growth 
in  these  relationships  has  been  the  technological  and  industrial  revolution. 
The  family  farm  has  been  both  victim  and  victimizer  in  the  expansion  of 
intersectoral  relationships.  In  their  farm  enterprises,  farmers  have  adopted 
technical  and  scientific  methods  of  production  that  in  turn  have  made 
continued  expansion  and  specialization  essential  for  growth  and 
competitiveness.27  Farmers  have  been  caught  up  in  a  process  of 
technological  change  that  has  snowballed. 


r  Adoption  of  time-and  labor-saving  technologies  requires  a  great  deal  of  capital.  From 
1940  to  1970  the  pverage  investment  in  production  assets  (farm  real  estate,  livestock,  machinery, 
etc.)  increased  from  S6.200  to  S9 1.700  per  farm.  The  need  for  additional  capital  made  it 
necessary  for  the  family  farm  to  rely  upon  outside  sources  of  capital  {24,  p.  22). 
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Increased  relationships  with  other  social  and  economic  units  have  been 
the  outcome  of  growth  and  specialization.  As  individual  family  farm  units 
have  concentrated  upon  the  production  of  fewer  products  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  economies  of  size,  other  specialized  institutions  have  sprung  up 
to  take  over  some  of  the  functions  that  the  family  once  performed.  The 
following  diagram  gives  some  idea  of  the  increased  interrelationships.  The 
family  farm  of  the  1970's  is  enmeshed  in  a  highly  integrated  economy  whose 
parts  are  interdependent. 
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Figure  3 

Flexibility  of  Relationships 

In  an  agrarian  society,  most  individuals  were  farmers  because  they  had 
to  be  to  survive.  Since  there  was  nowhere  to  go,  there  was  little  problem  in 
"keeping  them  down  on  the  farm."  But  the  lack  of  alternatives  and  therefore 
lack  of  flexibility  for  the  individual  family  farm  member  did  not  mean  a 
similar  lack  of  flexibility  for  the  family  farm  institution. 

The  family  farm  had  a  great  deal  of  internal  flexibility  in  the  frontier 
environment.  In  1 800  the  family  farm  was  a  general  farm.  All  essential  needs 
were  provided  by  its  own  production.  Surpluses  of  each  product  could  be 
sold  or  traded  for  other  desirable  or  needed  goods.  If  one  enterprise  failed, 
the  farmer  could  usually  rely  on  another  of  his  enterprises  to  see  his  family 
through.  If  things  got  too  bad,  a  farm  family  could  pull  up  stakes,  move 
further  West  and  have  another  go  at  it.  In  essence  the  family  farm,  because  of 
its  position  of  self-sufficiency,  was  able  to  determine  the  degree  of 
relationship  that  it  would  have  with  general  society. 

In  contrast,  the  competitive  family  farm  today  is  less  flexible  in  terms  of 
its  alternatives  as  an  institution  within  the  farm  sector.  The  contemporary 
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family  farmer  must  commit  himself  to  a  higher  degree  of  specialization  if  he 
is  to  be  competitive.  He  cannot  readily  change  from  one  type  of  operation  to 
another  because  his  capital  investment  is  too  high.  He  cannot  pull  up  stakes 
and  move  to  a  new  piece  of  land  because  the  investment  is  prohibitive. 

Although  a  number  of  constraints  have  reduced  flexibility  of  the  family 
farm  in  some  ways,  many  more  specialized  institutions  now  offer  a  broad 
range  of  instruments  for  coping  with  farm  problems.  Government  programs, 
credit  agencies,  marketing  information,  and  educational  assistance  are 
available  to  aid  the  farmer. 

Actually,  the  contrasts  in  flexibility  between  the  two  periods  are  not  so 
stark  as  they  initially  appear.  In  some  respects,  the  family  farm  continues  to 
exist  because  flexibility  has  been  supplied  through  the  many  new  external 
relationships  between  the  family  farm  and  other  institutions.  Federal  and 
State  governments  offer  a  number  of  programs  that  have  aided  family 
farming  enterprises.  Low  cost  capital  is  provided  to  farmers  who  cannot  pay 
commerical  rates.  Education  programs  and  extension  services  help  farmers 
upgrade  their  skills.  Various  subsidies  augment  low  incomes  during  crisis 
periods.  In  some  measure  all  these  programs  have  been  aimed  at  providing 
flexibility  to  the  farmer. 

New  Types  of  Relationships 

The  establishment  of  new  types  of  relationships  for  the  family  farm  of 
the  1970's  has  been  due  to  the  interrelated  nature  of  contemporary  society. 
As  the  statistics  of  history  indicate,  fewer  and  fewer  farmers  have  been 
needed  to  produce  more  and  more  for  American  and  world  demand. 

The  relationship  between  the  family  farm  and  general  society  has 
changed  and  will  continue  to  change.  The  family  farm  also  faces  a  new  type 
of  relationship  with  some  of  the  factors  of  production.  New  discoveries  of,  or 
at  least  new  awareness  of,  the  impact  that  certain  pesticides  and  fertilizers 
have  upon  the  ecosystem  means  that  increased  care  will  have  to  be  exercised 
by  farm  producers.  Quantity  of  production  no  longer  is  the  singular  good 
that  it  once  was.  Quality  of  production  is  gaining  importance.  Thus,  the 
family  farm's  relationship  to  its  environment  is  in  the  process  of  beingaltered 
by  increasing  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  biological  order. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  criteria  for  evaluating  the  role  of  the  family  farm 
in  Jefferson's  day  or  in  Lincoln's  day  are  not  adequate  for  contemporary 
society.  Logically,  the  next  step  is  to  raise  the  question  of  what  criteria 
should  be  considered  in  evaluating  the  family  farm.  For  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
deal  with  some  deeply  held  convictions  about  the  nature  of  the  family  farm. 

Convictions  About  the  Nature  of  the  Family  Farm 

The  word  nature  is  italicized  because  as  it  is  used  here,  nature  should 
be  understood  as  the  sum  of  inherent  characteristics  of  the  family  farm  at  a 
given  time.  Such  an  understanding  leaves  open  the  possibility  for  a  dynamic 
interpretation  of  the  family  farm,  a  point  that  has  already  been  emphasized. 
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The  family  farm  has  endured  because  it  has  been  identified  with 
particular  beliefs,  values,  and  goals  which  society  deemed  important. 
Freedom,  independence,  moral  worth,  democracy,  and  progress  are 
frequently  used  so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  synonymous  with 
the  concept  of  the  family  farm.  In  the  hearings  on  corporation  farming  in 
1968,  a  clergyman  emphasized  "the  spiritual  values  that  are  inherent  in  this 
life  on  the  land"  as  a  defense  for  the  family  farm  and  suggested  that  "the 
family  planted  on  the  land  will  put  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil,  which  will  give 
it  a  stability  o'ffered  by  no  other  surrounding  in  which  man  can  live"  (74). 

A  similar  example  is  cited  in  the  1970  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  by 
Rasmussen  who  quotes  a  woman  who  spoke  at  a  "listening  conference"  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  She  stated:  "I  only  want  to  remind  you  that 
when  the  farmer  falls,  the  Nation  falls  "  (61,  p.  26).  The  implication  is  clear: 
The  status  of  democracy  in  the  United  States,  as  seen  by  these  people,  is 
essentially  connected  to  the  Nation's  farmers. 

The  fact  is  that  none  of  these  concepts  (freedom,  independence,  etc.)  is 
or  has  at  any  time  been  exclusively  the  property  of  the  family  farm.  Even  at 
the  founding  of  this  Nation,  at  least  10  percent  of  the  population  were  not 
family  farmers.  To  assert  that  freedom,  independence,  moral  worth, 
democracy,  and  progress  are  largely  a  product  of  family  farm  life  is  to  place 
the  stamp  of  unavoidable  decay  and  destruction  upon  the  United  States 
from  its  inception  and  to  likewise  forecast  doom  for  any  nation  which  moves 
from  a  society  of  family  farmers  toward  one  of  industrialized,  urbanized 
people. 

The  American  experience  tends  to  indicate  that  other  institutions  can 
also  be  expressions  of  the  beliefs,  values,  and  goals  that  have  been  identified 
with  family  farming.  Measuring  the  number  of  family  farmers  in  proportion 
to  the  general  population  is  not  a  useful  criterion  for  evaluating  the  status  of 
desirable  values.  Democracy  can  exist  with  or  without  family  farms. 
Morality  (and  immorality)  existed  long  before  the  family  farm. 

Economic  Evaluation  of  the  Family  Farm 

A  significant  number  of  agricultural  economists  believe  that  the  family 
farm  will  remain  an  important  institution  in  farm  production  in  the 
foreseeable  future  (78).  At  the  same  time  there  are  indications  which  suggest 
that  the  family  farm  of  the  future  will  be  significantly  different  from  the 
family  farm  as  it  has  been  known  traditionally. 

In  terms  of  relative  numbers,  the  family  farm  continued  to  account  for 
about  the  same  percentage  (95)  of  farms  in  1964  as  it  did  in  1949.28  Family 
farms  also  accounted  for  about  the  same  percentage  of  all  marketings  (64 
percent)  in  1964  as  in  1949  (see  (56),  p.  534).  Tempering  the  preceding 


28Comparable  data  from  the  1969  Census  are  not  available  for  the  same  kind  of  analysis  as 
in  1 959  and  1 964.  Some  similar  approaches,  however,  indicate  that  there  may  have  been  some 
reduction  in  the  percentage  of  family  farms,  but  not  very  much. 
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statistic  is  the  recognition  that  Class  I  farms  representing  6.6  percent  of  all 
commercial  farms  accounted  for  about  44  percent  of  the  value  of  products 
sold  (25,  p.  19). 

Paul  L.  Farris  notes  that  while  the  total  number  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  declined  from  4. 1  million  in  1959  to  3.25  million  in  1966,  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  change  between  the  smaller  and  larger  commercial  farms. 
The  numbers  of  small  commercial  farms  (sales  of  less  than  $20,000) 
decreased,  but  the  numbers  of  large  commercial  farms  (sales  of  more  than 
$20,000)  increased  (from  325,000  in  1959  to  527,000  in  1966).  The  larger 
commercial  farms,  though  representing  about  1 6  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  farms  in  1966,  produced  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  farm 
products  sold  in  1966  (71,  chpt.  10;  and  46,  pp.  748-749).  Of  course,  the 
relevance  of  such  comparisons  may  be  questioned  in  a  period  of  general 
upward  shift  in  size  unless  one  wishes  to  assert  that  mere  change  in  size 
(whether  measured  in  acres  or  sales  of  products)  is  a  sufficient  gage.  One 
thing  involved  is  the  question  of  whether  a  family  farm  ceases  to  be  one  if  it 
takes  on  new  technology  that  enables  the  family  to  handle  more  business 
with  the  same  family  labor  and  management  force. 

More  recently  Krause  and  Kyle  have  illustrated  the  continuing 
concentration  of  production  on  large  scale  production  units  (46,  pp.  748- 
749). 

In  1964  25  percent  of  all  farms  had  over  $100,000  per  year  in  sales  of 
farm  products.  All  types  of  Class  I  farms  showed  an  increase  in  percentage  of 
total  sales  of  farm  products.  Concentration  in  the  poultry  and  beef  sectors 
had  been  particularly  dramatic  in  the  preceding  decade. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  family  farm  on  an  economies  of  scale  basis, 
Armstrong  points  to  the  incentives  of  large-scale  units.  Armstrong's  general 
conclusions  include  the  suggestion  that  in  general,  one-man  farms  cannot 
achieve  minimum  long-run  cost  levels.  He  notes  that  economies-of-size 
studies  fail  to  show  pecuniary  economies  in  either  purchases  of  inputs  or 
sales  of  output  and  he  suggests  that  constant  input-output  relationships  for 
all  sizes  of  farms  are  inappropriate.  He  points  out  the  following  general  areas 
in  which  diseconomies  exist  between  small  and  large  farms:  ( 1)  Availability 
of  managerial  talent;  (2)  ability  to  deal  with  problems  of  coordination  and 
supervision;  (3)  availability  of  capital  and  labor;  and  (4)  ability  to  deal  with 
risk  and  uncertainty.  In  general,  larger  operations  have  advantages  in  these 
areas.  He  suggests  that  such  considerations  are  important  not  only  to 
efficiency  of  the  farm  firm  but  also  to  the  farm  firm's  ability  to  grow  and  to 
compete  over  time  (/). 

Family  Farm  vs.  Corporate  Farm? 

With  technological  advance,  increased  requirements  for  capital,  and  the 
trend  toward  larger  farming  operations,  a  great  deal  of  concern  has  been 
expressed  by  farm  and  other  rural  interests  that  the  family  farm  is  being 
swallowed  up  by  corporation  farms. 
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Much  of  the  confusion  surrounding  the  corporation  farm  issue 
apparently  has  to  do  with  terminology.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  several  sets 
of  terms  have  been  used  to  describe  the  types  of  enterprises  involved. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  terms  "family  farming  corporation,"  "individual 
farming  corporation,"  and  "other  farming  corporations"  are  used  to  classify 
the  farming  corporations  by  ownership  and  control  {18,  p.  5).  According  to 
this  scheme,  only  corporation  farms  classified  as  family  farm  corporations 
could  qualify  as  family  farms,  but  not  all  farms  in  this  category  could  be 
family  farms,  as  usually  understood. 

One  of  the  first  points  that  needs  to  be  understood  is  that  the  terms 
family  farm  and  corporate  farm  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  A  farm  can  be 
both  a  family  farm  and  a  farming  corporation.  A  family  farm  is  a  farm 
(primary  agricultural  production  enterprise)  on  which  a  family  provides  a 
majority  of  the  labor  and  is  the  center  for  the  decisionmaking  functions 
related  to  the  enterprise. 

For  tax  purposes  all  farms  are  classified  as  sole  proprietorships, 
partnerships,  or  corporations.  As  applied  to  a  farming  enterprise  the  term 
"corporation"  refers  to  an  'artificial  individual'  created  under  special 
provision  of  the  laws  of  each  State.  As  an  artificial  individual,  it  has  a 
character  separate  from  its  owners.  The  corporation  is  treated  under  law  as  a 
legal  entity  and  may  engage  in  business  under  its  own  name  (18,  pp.  1-2). 

A  sole  proprietorship  is  an  enterprise  sponsored  and  managed  by  one 
person.  A  partnership  is  an  enterprise  that  involves  joining  the  interests  of 
two  or  more  individuals.  There  are  few  legal  requirements  for  setting  up 
either  a  partnership  or  a  sole  proprietorship.  Sole  proprietorships, 
partnerships,  or  corporations  may  be  family  farms;  none  necessarily  have  to 
be  family  farms. 

Most  farm  businesses  in  the  United  States  are  classified  as  sole 
proprietorships.  In  1967,  of  all  farm  businesses  filing  income  tax  returns  for 
their  enterprises,  about  96  percent  filed  as  sole  proprietorships.  Partnerships 
and  corporations  filing  income  tax  returns  for  farm  businesses  accounted  for 
3.6  percent  and  0.7  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  number  of  farm  returns 
filed.  Sole  proprietorships,  partnerships,  and  corporations  accounted  for 
about  76.1,  10.5  and  13.4  percent,  respectively,  of  farm  business  receipts 
filed.29,30 

According  to  Coffman,  corporations  with  farming  operations 
represented  about  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  commercial  farms  and 


"Percentages  calculated  from  data  in  (77,  pp.  25,  131,  153,  217,  240). 

30 Although  the  number  of  tax  returns  for  farm  enterprises  does  not  represent  the  exact 
number  of  farm  operators  or  farm  businesses,  it  does  offer  a  fairly  accurate  representation  of  the 
total  numbers  of  farm  operators  and  enterprises.  This  disequilibrium  between  the  returns  and 
the  numbers  of  operators  or  enterprises  in  the  United  States  may  be  accounted  for  by  ( 1)  those 
farm  enterprises  which  did  not  receive  enough  income  to  file  an  IRS  return,  (2)  those 
partnerships  and  corporations  which  had  greater  receipts  from  nonfarm  business  sources  and 
(3)  those  enterprises  with  multiple  income  tax  returns  due  to  informal  partnerships  and 
landlord-tenant  arrangements.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  discrepancy  and  its  implications 
see  (62,  pp.  3-6). ' 
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had  about  7  percent  of  the  total  acres  of  land  in  commercial  farms  in  1 967. 
Average  acreage  size  of  farming  corporations  tended  to  be  larger  than  other 
commercial  farms  in  every  region  with  an  aggregate  average  of  551  acres  for 
all  commercial  farms  and  4.480  acres  for  farming  corporations  (18.  table  1 ). 
Coffman  estimated  the  farm  sales  of  these  corporations  to  be  about  8  percent 
of  the  total  sales  of  commercial  farms  (18.  p.  9).  Farming  corporations  are 
numerically  few,  but  they  account  for  significantly  more  land  and  sales  than 
their  numbers  indicate. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  distribution  of  farming 
corporations  by  regions  and  States.  Florida,  California,  and  the  Mountain 
region  have  the  highest  percentages  both  in  numbers  of  farms  and  acres  of 
land  in  farms.  In  the  Pacific  region  (including  California),  the  Mountain 
region,  and  the  Southeast  region  (including  Florida)  farming  corporations 
in  1967  accounted  for  the  largest  percentages  of  the  estimated  sales  of  all 
commercial  farms. 

Much  of  the  concern  centering  around  the  corporation  farming  issue 
has  to  do  with  differences  between  corporations  with  farming  operations 
and  other  commercial  farming  operations.  One  obvious  difference  is  in  the 
formal  business  structure,  but  as  previously  indicated  the  majority  of  the 
corporations  with  farming  operations  are  family  operations.  Another 
conspicuous  difference  is  that  the  corporations  (with  farming  operations) 
tend  to  be  several  times  as  large  as  the  average  commercial  farm.  Although  it 
does  not  follow  that  large  farms  are  necessarily  incorporated  or  that 
corporations  (with  farm  operations)  are  large  farms,  incorporation  is  a 
business  practice  that  may  be  beneficial  to  large  farms  as  well  as  small  farms 
depending  upon  State  regulations  about  corporations   (See  49). 

Management  and  labor  tend  to  be  more  differentiated  in  corporation 
operations.  A  majority  of  the  corporations  in  the  Coffman  study  (63  percent) 
indicated  that  they  had  managers.  Those  that  did  not  were  generally  smaller 
firms.  In  many  small  firms,  labor  and  management  were  probably 
combined.  Management  and  ownership  were  most  closely  related  in  fam in- 
corporations (70  percent  of  the  managers  were  either  family  members  or 
major  stockholders)  and  in  corporations  with  farming  as  the  only  business 
interest  (18).  The  differentiation  between  management,  ownership,  and 
labor  cannot  be  attributed  simply  to  the  corporate  structure  of  the  firm.  A 
more  plausible  explanation  is  that  size  and  specialization  of  operation  tend 
to  make  such  separation  necessary  for  effective  operation. 

Almost  two-thirds  (63  percent)  of  the  farming  corporations  were 
engaged  in  farming  only  and  farming  was  the  major  business  activity  for  72 
percent  of  them  (18).  Of  corporations  with  business  interests  other  than 
farming,  1 5  percent  were  limited  to  agribusiness  interests  and  1 8  percent  had 
business  interests  not  related  directly  to  farming.  Generally,  when  a 
corporation  combined  farming  with  other  business  activities,  farming  was 
not  the  major  enterprise. 

Frequently  concern  is  expressed  about  what  is  believed  to  be  a  rapid 
rate  of  expansion  of  corporation  farming.  The  Coffman  study  gives  a  brief 
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glimpse  of  the  history  of  farming  corporations.  The  data  indicate  that  46 
percent  of  all  farming  corporations  were  formed  before  1960  and  an  equal 
percentage  from  1960  to  1966,  inclusive.  The  greatest  percentage  increase  in 
numbers  of  corporations  in  1967  and  1968  occurred  in  the  Southern  Plains 
(14  percent),  Delta  states  (13  percent)  and  Northern  Plains  regions  (13 
percent).  As  Coffman  indicates,  farming  corporations  without  other 
business  activities  tended  to  be  formed  more  recently  than  those  with  other 
business  activities  (18). 

Origins  of  Farming  Corporations 

The  origins  of  farming  corporations  may  provide  some  insight  into  the 
issues  at  hand.  Farming  corporations  develop  basically  from  established 
farming  units  and  from  outside  the  traditional  farming  sector.  The 
importance  of  distinguishing  between  these  two  obvious  origins  of  farming 
corporations  is  related  to  differences  in  goals  and  objectives. 

There  are  more  incentives  for  large-scale  farming  operations  to 
incorporate  than  for  small-scale  ones.  For  small  farm  operations,  those  in 
which  most  family  farming  units  fall,  two  common  incentives  to  incorporate 
are  to  relieve  the  burden  of  taxes,  especially  those  associated  with 
intergeneration  transfer  of  the  farm  (gift  and  inheritance)  and  income,  and  to 
maintain  continuity  of  farm  operation.  Incorporation  provides  farm 
operators  with  an  opportunity  to  help  insure  firm  growth  and  survival  by 
avoiding  transfer  problems  that  would  result  in  the  loss  of  a  greater  amount 
of  total  assets  if  the  farm  were  not  incorporated.  Probably  these  are  the  most 
important  factors  in  bringing  about  incorporation  of  established  family- 
operated  farms  and  certain  other  closely-held  farms  (49,  pp.  61-63). 

Although  the  problem  of  intergeneration  transfer  and  continuity  of  the 
business  enterprise  are  incentives  for  all  farm  businesses,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  incentives  that  may  be  more  important  for  the  corporation  that  has 
business  operations  in  addition  to  the  farming  enterprise.  In  establishing  a 
farming  enterprise,  such  a  diversified  firm  approaches  the  undertaking  with 
emphasis  on  profit,  vertical  integration,  exploitation  of  existing  technology, 
minimization  of  tax  liability,  or  even  land  speculation.  The  diversified  firm 
may  be  spurred  to  farming  for  any  or  all  of  the  above  reasons.  Farming 
corporations  with  diversified  interests  frequently  enter  farming  to  achieve 
coordination — to  obtain  a  more  orderly  supply  or  a  captive  market  related 
to  their  business  interests.  By  lowering  the  costs  of  their  supplies  (e.g., 
feeding  of  slaughter  cattle  by  a  meatpacker)  or  by  eliminating  a  middleman 
in  marketing  (as  a  fertilizer  company  purchasing  farmland)  the  diversified 
firm  hopes  to  increase  its  total  profit. 

The  large,  publicly-held  corporation  may  also  move  into  farming  to 
achieve  coordination.  However,  because  large  corporations  frequently  have 
considerable  capital  at  their  disposal,  the  incentives  for  exploitation  of 
existing  technology,  speculation  on  land  values,  application  of  managerial 
expertise  in  a  highly  coordinated  enterprise,  and  minimization  of  income  tax 
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are  also  present.  These  incentives  are  likely  to  be  greater  for  the  large 
publicly-owned  corporation  that  enters  farming  than  for  the  firm  engaged  in 
farming  only  (46). 

The  way  in  which  the  farming  corporation  comes  into  existence  is 
significant  because  it  is  an  indicator  of  the  kinds  of  incentives  and  the  goals 
that  are  important  to  those  engaged  in  farming  corporations.  Farming 
corporations  which  come  into  being  from  closely-held,  or  family  operations, 
incorporate  primarily  for  "preservation  purposes,"  which  also  contributes  to 
continued  profitableness  of  the  existing  enterprise.  Diversified  corporations, 
both  closely-held  and  .publicly-owned,  establish  farming  corporations  in 
order  to  reap  additional  profit,  or  to  enhance  the  profitableness  of  an  already 
existing  nonfarm  enterprise. 

Coordination 

Change  in  the  structure  of  farming  is  reflected  by  increased  changes  in 
the  coordination  of  functions  related  to  farm  production.31  The  two 
diagrams  presented  earlier  illustrated  the  transfer  of  functions  from  the 
typical  farm  production  unit  of  a  century  or  more  ago  to  other  institutions 
external  to  the  farm  (figs.  2  and  3).  In  some  instances,  the  farm  production 
unit  has  been  taken  apart  and  put  back  together  in  other  forms.  Not 
unexpectedly,  some  fail  to  recognize  the  recombination  as  a  farm. 

Coordination  may  be  internal  (vertical  integration)  or  external.  It  may 
also  be  forward  or  backward  in  relation  to  the  basic  farm  production  unit. 
Forward  coordination  may  involve  coordinating  the  basic  farm  activity  with 
the  processing  or  marketing  of  a  commodity  through  contracts  or 
cooperatives.  Similarly,  contracts  and  cooperatives  may  be  used  to 
coordinate  purchases  of  inputs  such  as  feed,  fertilizers,  or  pesticides  with  the 
basic  farm  production  unit.  Increased  profitableness  may  be  realized 
through  assurance  of  a  market  for  products,  by  reduced  costs  through 
quantity  purchases  of  inputs,  and  by  eliminating  middlemen. 

In  addition  to  overall  profit  maximization,  other  incentives  for 
coordination  may  include  the  reduction  of  risk  and  uncertainty  and  the 
achievement  of  more  desirable  financial  arrangements  (52). 

It  has  been  largely  in  the  last  decade  that  attention  has  focused  on  the 
structural  changes  that  have  been  occurring  because  of  coordination.  The 
changes  vary  from  one  commodity  to  another.  Some  of  the  factors  that  have 
stimulated  coordination  in  various  commodities  are  as  follows: 

1.  Development  of  specialized  markets  frequently  with  a  small 
demand  or  limited  alternative  markets,  e.g.,  oil  bearing  seeds, 
seed  crops,  popcorn,  sugar  crops. 

2.  Requirement  of  special  handling,  storage  or  processing,  e.g., 
citrus  fruits,  some  vegetables. 

3.  Small  land  input  required,  e.g.,  poultry,  eggs. 


11  For  a   thorough   discussion   of  vertical   coordination   see    Vertical  Coordination  in 
Agriculture,  by  Ronald  L.  Mighell  and  Lawrence  A.  Jones  (52). 
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4.  Overall  technological  developments  that  have  encouraged 
specialization. 

Much  coordination  had  already  taken  place  in  certain  farm  enterprises 
before  the  sixties  when  popular  attention  focused  upon  it.  Examples  are 
processing  vegetables,  broilers,  sugar,  and  dairy  products.  The  greatest 
changes  of  the  last  decade  have  been  in  custom  fed  cattle,  eggs,  and  turkeys, 
but  these  represent  relatively  small  parts  of  the  total  of  farm  production. 
Published  estimates  suggest  that  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  crops  produced  under  production  contracts  between  1 960  and  1 970  from 
8.6  to  9.5  percent  of  total  output.  Similar  estimates  indicate  that  increases  in 
production  contracting  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  were  slightly  over 
4  percentage  points  during  the  same  period  from  27.2  to  3 1.4  percent  of  total 
output.  Vertical  integration  of  both  crops  and  livestock  were  estimated  to 
have  increased  modestly  (51). 

Coordination  is  a  general  term  encompassing  a  number  of  techniques 
for  alining  the  various  functions  essential  to  the  farm  production  process  so 
as  to  achieve  a  more  advantageous  production  position.  The  results  include  a 
restructuring  of  some  farm  enterprises.  The  degree  of  restructuring  varies 
considerably  by  commodities.  Large-scale  farm  operations  have  found  some 
coordination  techniques  economical  and  some  smaller  farm  operations  have 
achieved  similar  economies  of  scale  through  cooperative  action.  Operations 
that  are  vertically  integrated  accounted  for  less  than  5  percent  of  combined 
crop  and  livestock  production  in  1970  (57). 

Future  Farm  Structure 

Economists,  sociologists,  politicians,  rural  leaders  and  analysts  of 
various  persuasions  continue  to  assess  the  present  and  to  project  the  future 
status  of  the  family  farm  institution.  Some  of  those  close  to  the  problems  of 
family  farms — such  as  the  family  farmer,  the  rural  banker,  the  supplier  and 
marketer  of  services  and  commodities  for  family  farm — are  pessimistic. 
Some  economists  continue  to  insist  that  the  family  farm  will  continue  to  be 
very  much  alive  if  family  farmers  are  willing  and  able  to  adopt  the  methods 
that  many  nonfamily  farms  have  successfully  used,  such  as  increased  size, 
specialization,  and  incorporation. 

What  many  family  farmers  seem  to  fear  most  and  what  professional 
forecasters  seem  to  be  proposing  is  that  the  farmer  must  increase  the  size  of 
his  operation  and  become  increasingly  expert  in  his  managerial  abilities  to  be 
competitive.  Many  see  the  pattern  agriculture  is  following — away  from 
many  small,  independent  producing  units  toward  fewer,  large,  more 
coordinated  producing  units — merely  as  a  part  of  a  process  of  industriali- 
zation. 

What  is  needed  most  is  something  other  than  either  a  forlorn  attempt  to 
return  to  a  hypothetical  time  that  is  believed  better  than  the  present  or  a 
yielding  to  the  natural,  inevitable  forces  of  the  economic  order  that  some 
anti-agrarians  foresee. 
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A  number  of  criticisms  have  been  leveled  at  farm  policies.  Surplus 
production,  low  farm  prices,  increased  land  prices,  and  the  recent  depletions 
of  reserves  have  all  been  attributed  to  past  policies.  Policymakers  in  the  last 
few  years  have  begun  to  take  note  of  one  criticism  that  will  be  extremely 
important  in  future  policy  decisions:  past  failures  to  distinguish  effectively 
between  "sector"  and  "people"  problems.  Attempts  to  raise  the  income  levels 
of  many  farm  producers  through  price  controls  have  been  disappointing.  In 
effect,  the  large  commercial  farmer  has  been  aided  by  price  subsidies,  but 
small  producers  do  not  have  the  volume  of  sales  to  generate  livable  incomes . 
Small  producers  have  been  forced  to  supplement  their  incomes  with  off-farm 
wages.  The  nature  of  the  distinctions  between  sector  problems  and  people 
problems  is  explored  in  the  following  pages. 

Some  general  idea  of  the  purposes  of  the  structures  of  the  agricultural 
sector  needs  to  be  established  in  order  to  evaluate  alternative  structures .  The 
following  are  some  of  the  major  purposes  of  a  farm  sector  in  a  dynamic 
society  which  reflects  a  broad  approach  to  its  problems  and  tasks. 

1.  To  produce  food   and  fiber  efficiently  while  taking  into 
consideration  all  pertinent  costs. 

2.  To  produce  reasonably  priced  food  and  fiber  of  high  quality. 

3.  To  accommodate  persons  involved  in  the  farm  production 
process  in  a  way  that  enhances  their  quality  of  life; 

a.  financial  returns  to  labor,  management,  and  investment 
should  be  commensurate  with  those  in  other  industries. 

b.  working  conditions  should  be  competitive  with  other 
industries. 

Neither  family  nor  nonfamily  farms  have  always  met  the  foregoing 
criteria.  Low  returns  to  farmers  and  exploitation  of  hired  labor  have  been 
tolerated  by  individual  farmers  and  society  as  a  whole  in  the  name  of 
maintaining  competition  and  low  consumer  prices  and  achieving  efficiency. 
The  criteria  set  forth  reflect  the  need  to  develop  structures  that  alter  some  of 
the  past  inequities.  The  type  of  structure  desired  for  agriculture  is  one  that  is 
capable  of  achieving  society's  goals. 

Any  policy  requires  careful  weighing  of  criteria,  alternatives, 
definitions,  and  the  interests  of  individuals,  sectors  and  society  as  a  whole.  A 
helpful  step  would  be  to  have  what  constitutes  a  farm  redefined.  One 
alternative  might  be  to  define  as  farms  (for  the  administration  of  sector 
programs)  all  those  primary  farm  production  units  that  have  the  potential  to 
meet  the  preceding  criteria  within  a  specified  time. 

A  big  question  about  the  size  of  farm  production  units  remains.  Neither 
bigness  nor  smallness  is  inherently  virtuous.  Arguments  can  be  made  for  and 
against  either  large  or  small  farm  operations.  Their  force  often  depends  on 
preconceived  assumptions  about  the  value  of  large  and  small  units  of 
production. 

Efficiency  is  the  strongest  argument  for  increasing  the  size  of  farms. 
Efficiency  is  not  to  be  scoffed  at  if  it  is  defined  broadly  enough  to  include 
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appropriate  concern  for  external  factors.  One  also  might  argue  that  fewer 
large  farms  might  be  more  easily  regulated  for  environmental  standards  of 
production  and  labor  practices  than  a  larger  number  of  small  farms.  Though 
not  yet  precisely  defined,  there  is  a  limit  to  what  economies  of  scale  can 
achieve.  Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  the  largest  size  farm  that  is  manageable 
is  not  the  ideal.  According  to  Bailey  in  The  One- Man  Farm:  "The  fully 
mechanized  one-man  farm.  .  .is  generally  a  technically  efficient  farm"  (2). 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  farms  ought  to  be  measured  not  only  by 
economies  of  scale  but  also  by  the  availability  of  persons  who  have  the  ability 
(realized  or  potential)  as  well  as  desire  to  be  good  farmers.  The  most  efficient 
number  of  farms  may  not  be  the  optimum  number.  The  optimum  number 
would  take  into  consideration  the  social  costs  of  transferring  farm  people  to 
other  segments  of  society.  By  providing  viable  alternatives  to  the  marginal 
farm  operator  to  leave  farming,  the  resource  bases  of  those  who  chose  to 
leave  farming  could  be  transferred  or  leased  to  other  marginal  producers 
with  greater  potential  who  desired  to  continue  farming.  Another  alternative 
would  be  to  hold  the  land  out  of  production  for  Government  purchase.32 

If  the  structure  of  farming  is  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  purposes  of 
structure,  a  part  of  the  question  of  how  agriculture  will  be  controlled  in  the 
future  will  already  have  been  established.  All  structural  arrangements 
developed  in  the  farm  sector  should  reflect  the  impact  of  the  established 
criteria.  Beyond  that,  there  need  not  be  other  biases  in  favor  of  or  against  any 
group  or  individual  that  meets  those  standards. 

Given  the  established  criteria  discussed  earlier,  who  will  be  likely  to 
control  farm  production  in  the  future?  Variations  by  commodities  will  exist. 
Farming  units  of  both  family  and  nonfamily  types  will  continue  to  increase 
in  size.  Some  of  the  criteria  may  tend  to  limit  the  size  of  some  units,  for 
example,  environmental  standards  on  livestock  farms  and  tax  laws  on  farm 
losses.  But  the  farm  of  average  size  will  increase  in  volume  of  output  to 
achieve  greater  economies  of  scale.  Those  who  farm  in  the  future  will  be 
better  trained  and  equipped  than  those  of  today.  Increased  separation  in  use 
and  ownership  will  occur.  Returns  to  labor,  management,  and  investment 
should  improve.  There  will  be  fewer  farmers  in  the  traditional  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is,  owner-operators.  The  various  functions  essential  to  the 
production  process  will  continue  to  be  separated  into  specialized  areas  of 
management  and  coordinated  under  new  types  of  legal  entities, 
corporations,  multiple  corporations,  and  so  on. 


32A  similar  plan  is  set  forth  by  Marion  Clawson  (16,  pp.  6-7). 
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Economic  Competition  and  Social  Adjustment 
Current  Situation 

The  question  of  rates  of  returns  in  farming  has  become  increasingly 
important  with  the  transition  from  highly  independent,  self-sufficient 
farmers  to  an  industry  of  producers  whose  functioning  is  interdependent 
with  external  services  and  markets.  In  contrast  to  the  self-sufficient  ideal 
farm  of  agrarianism,  what  the  farmer  receives  today  for  his  production 
directly  affects  his  standard  of  living  and  his  ability  to  maintain  or  expand 
his  operation. 

Efficiency  in  farming  is  not  necessarily  related  to  level  of  income.  The 
small-scale  farmer  may  be  highly  efficient  with  the  resources  he  has  and  still 
fail  to  earn  an  adequate  income. 

Another  factor  in  the  farmer's  situation  is  his  inability  most  of  the  time 
to  affect  the  prices  he  receives,  although  cooperative  bargaining  and 
marketing  contracts  can  help.  Of  necessity,  the  farmer  must  increase  his 
output  in  order  to  increase  his  income.  All  too  often  increased  output  results 
in  lower  prices  received  and  necessitates  even  greater  production.  The  farmer 
frequently  finds  himself  in  a  vicious  cycle  in  which  continuing  increases  in 
output  are  rewarded  by  the  need  for  greater  investments  at  constant  and  low 
rates  of  return.  He  is  not  able  to  improve  his  income  appreciably  but  finds  it 
necessary  to  expand  his  operation  simply  to  stay  even. 

According  to  economic  theory,  the  rate  of  return  on  farm  enterprises  is 
low  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  supply.  A  smaller  supply  will  tend  to 
increase  the  price  of  farm  products  and  increase  the  rate  of  return.  But 
because  there  are  so  many  producers,  supply  control  is  extremely  difficult. 
Controlling  supply  also  conflicts  with  the  traditional  tendency  of  the  farm 
producer  to  maintain  independence  from  outside  interference  with  his 
operation. 

The  comparison  in  figure  4  of  the  disposable  personal  income  (DPI )  per 
capita  of  the  farm  and  nonfarm  populations  reflects  a  discrepancy  between 
the  two  sectors  (76).  In  1 973  the  DPI  per  capita  of  the  farm  population  was 
$3,913  as  compared  with  $4,208  for  the  nonfarm  population.  Thus,  the  DPI 
of  the  farm  population  in  1 973  was  about  93  percent  of  that  of  the  nonfarm 
population.  The  difference  in  DPI  between  the  two  population  sectors  has 
narrowed  over  the  years.  As  recently  as  1960,  farmers'  DPI  was  only  54.5 
percent  of  that  of  the  nonfarm  population.  The  sharp  narrowing  of  the  gap  in 
1973,  however,  probably  reflected  the  unusual  bulge  in  demand  more  than  it 
did  the  long-term  uptrend. 

Taken  alone,  the  DPI  statistics  are  somewhat  deceptive.  The  change  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  farm  population  in  relation  to  the  nonfarm 
population  cannot  be  solely  attributed  either  to  increases  in  farm 
productivity  or  to  prices  received  by  farm  producers.  DPI  includes  income 
from  all  sources  including  earnings  of  family  members  outside  of  farming.  It 
is    significant    that    during   the    1960-73   period    part-time   farming  also 
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increased.  For  example,  the  Census  of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  percentage 
of  all  farms  reporting  200  days  or  more  of  work  off  the  farm  rose  from  24 
percent  in  1959  to  32  percent  in  1969. 

Reinsel  observed  the  significance  of  off-farm  income  to  farmers  in  his 
study  of  income  as  reported  on  Federal  tax  returns.  Four-fifths  of  the  1964 
census  farm  operator  households  reported  off-farm  income.  The  average 
off-farm  income  reported  was  $3,900(62,  p.  1).  A  number  of  reasons  explain 
why  farm  operator  households  had  off-farm  income  to  report,  but  a  prime 
one  is  that  their  farm  incomes  were  inadequate  to  meet  their  needs  {62,  pp. 
12,  26). 

A  study  of  the  parity  returns  position  of  farmers  in  1967  indicated  that 
larger  farmers  were  receiving  higher  percentage  of  parity  returns  than 
smaller  farmers  (73).  Parity  returns  are  the  returns  that  labor  and  capital 
employed  in  agriculture  could  get  if  they  were  employed  in  other  sectors  of 
the  economy.  The  data  indicate  that  realized  net  income  per  farm  (excluding 
capital  gains)  was  92  percent  of  parity  returns  in  1 959  and  1 29  percent  in  1 966 
for  farms  with  value  of  sales  of  $20,000  or  more.  For  farms  with  value  of  sales 
less  than  $20,000  all  classes  of  farms  averaged  below  parity  returns  in  all  3 
years  (1959,  1964,  1966)  (75,  p.  22). 
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The  Concept  of  Parity 

The  phrase  long  used  by  farm  interests  is  that  "farmers  deserve  parity." 
This  has  not  always  meant  the  same  thing,  but  in  general,  parity  has  meant 
fairness  to  farm  producers.  Certainly  the  fact  that  prices  for  farm  products 
were  often  considerably  less  than  100  percent  of  parity,  suggested  to  farmers 
that  prices  were  not  fair.  But  the  term  fair  is  subjective.  In  stating  that 
particular  prices  for  farm  products  are  fair  or  unfair,  it  is  essential  that  one 
consider  both  producers  and  consumers.  But  a  prior  question,  which  must 
also  be  considered,  is  what  aboutahe  concept  of  parity  itself?  Is  parity  a 
meaningful  way  in  which  to  state  the  problem  of  fairness  in  relationship  to 
either  the  farm  sector  or  the  nonfarm  sector? 

Although  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  01  iginal  legislation  of 
1933  establishing  the  parity  price  formula,  the  legal  concept  of  parity 
remains  basically  unchanged.  The  parity  price  formula  is  a  purchasing 
power  center  "which  will  give  farm  products  generally  the  same  per  unit 
purchasing  power  in  terms  of  goods  and  services  farmers  buy  as  prevailed  in 
the  base  period  1910-14"  (75,  p.  5). 

The  parity  price  formula  was  intended  to  provide  a  means  of  measuring 
the  financial  well-being  of  farmers.  A  base  period  was  selected  to  provide  a 
benchmark  by  which  the  ratio  of  prices  paid  and  received  by  farmers  could 
be  evaluated. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  parity  price  formulas 
(75,  pp.  35-36): 

1.  Base  period  selection — Difficulties  center  around 
determining  a  normal  period  and  reluctance  to  adjust  periods 
for  technological  and  economic  changes. 

2.  Quantity  produced — As  farms  become  larger  and  as 
technology  and  yields  change,  prices  and  price  changes 
become  less  accurate  indicators  of  the  financial  well-being  of 
farmers. 

3.  Direct  government  payments  to  farmers — Are  reflected 
neither  in  the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  nor  in  the 
parity  ratio. 

Another  source  of  confusion  is  that  parity  is  used  in  such  a  broad  way 
that  it  is  believed  to  mean  that  when  farmers  receive  "parity"  they  are  well 
off.  In  addition  to  the  problems  associated  with  the  parity  price  formula, 
parity  returns — a  measure  of  the  equity  of  returns  from  farming — is  not 
equivalent  to  total  income.  Without  adequate  size  of  operation,  parity 
returns  to  farming  (i.e.,  for  labor  and  capital)  will  not  produce  an  adequate 
income  for  even  the  most  efficient  operator  (73). 

As  many  farm  producers  no  longer  rely  on  farming  alone  for  their 
living,  both  farmers  and  nonfarmers  may  legitimately  wonder  if  programs 
built  upon  parity  prices  can  be  applicable  to  such  a  diversity  of  producers? 
On  what  basis  should  producers  whose  main  livingcomes  from  other  sources 
be  subsidized  for  their  farm  production?  Should  retired  individuals  who 
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continue  to  produce  farm  goods  be  aided  through  price  subsidies?  To  whom 
is  the  parity  price  formula  fair? 

In  recent  years  the  concept  of  parity  has  been  deemphasized  in  official 
agricultural  policy  and  programs.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  no  longer  is 
concern  for  fairness  in  agricultural  policy  and  programs.  The  parity  concept 
has  been  given  less  emphasis  because  it  is  incapable  of  being  used  to  address 
the  multiplicity  of  income  or  returns  problems  which  farmers  are  now  facing. 

Under  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  which 
sets  national  farm  policy  through  1 977,  a  "target  price"  concept  is  introduced 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton.  Participating  farmers  are  provided  with 
two  forms  of  price  protection  for  their  grain  and  cotton  crops — target  prices 
for  normal  production  on  allotted  acres  and  nonrecourse  loans  for  all 
production.  The  Act  sets  the  target  prices  for  the  1974  and  1975  crops  and 
makes  provision  for  price  adjustment  for  the  1976  and  1977  crops. 

Farmers  are  to  receive  Government  payments  only  if  the  U.S.  average 
market  price  for  the  first  5  months  of  the  year  falls  below  the  target  price. 

Balancing  Lags  in  Returns  Between  Sectors 

Returns  in  farming  have  tended  to  lag  behind  returns  on  investments 
made  in  nonfarm  enterprises.  If  the  economy  were  neither  growing  nor 
declining,  an  equilibrium  might  be  achieved  between  the  supply  of  farm 
products  and  the  demand  for  those  products.  Ideally,  the  most  efficient 
economy  would  be  one  in  which  an  equilibrium  existed — in  which  supply 
and  demand  would  be  equal.  Returns  and  income  between  sectors  would  be 
equal,  and  there  would  be  no  income  problem.  In  a  dynamic  economy  where 
both  growth  and  decline  may  occur,  equilibrium  is  not  readily  attained  and 
cannot  be  maintained.  If  economic  growth  is  taking  place,  disequilibrium 
occurs  in  supply  and  demand  for  products.  This  has  especially  been  true  in 
farm  production  where  productivity  has  tended  to  increase  faster  than  in 
other  sectors.  Thus,  in  the  long  term,  demand  for  farm  products  does  not 
increase  at  as  fast  a  rate  as  does  the  supply  of  those  products .  The  problem 
might  be  less  severe  if  labor  and  resources  could  flow  easily  from  one  sector 
to  the  other,  but  in  reality  the  opposite  is  true.  Resources  in  farm  production 
tend  to  be  fixed  and  redistribution  of  labor  and  capital  is  a  slow  process. 

Following  the  above  line  of  reasoning,  Houthakker  has  concluded  that 
there  are  only  three  alternatives  in  reducing  the  disparity  in  returns  between 
the  farm  and  nonfarm  sectors: 

1.  Curtailing  the  growth  of  farm  productivity. 

2.  Speeding  up  the  movement  of  resources  out  of  agriculture. 

3.  Making  direct  payments  to  farmers.33 


"Hendrik  S.  Houthakker,  Economic  Policy  and  the  Farm  Sector  (38,  p.  9).  Houthakker's 
use  of  direct  payments  on  an  acreage  basis  is  not  being  suggested.  Clawson's  suggestion  of  d  irect 
payments  to  individuals,  not  landowners  is  being  followed  here  (16,  pp.  6-7). 
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A  Framework  for  Dealing  with  Problems  of  the  Farm  Sector 

The  two-leveled  approach  to  agricultural  policy  is  based  on  the 
presupposition  that  sector  problems  and  people  problems  are 
distinguishable  and  can  and  should  be  dealt  with  as  distinct,  although  not 
totally  separable  problems.  Though  different  means  are  necessary  to  deal 
with  either  sector  or  people  problems,  the  effect  on  problems  of  either  type 
must  be  considered  in  formulating  goals  and  strategy  in  each. 

Policies  and  programs  for  the  farm  sector  should  have  two  basic  thrusts. 
First,  farm  policy  should  be  directed  toward  correcting  the  imbalance  that 
exists  between  returns  to  capital  invested  in  farm  production  and  returns  to 
capital  invested  in  other  industries.  The  general  structure  for  which  these 
policies  would  be  designed  would  be  competitive.  The  specific  programs 
would  be  directed  toward  commercial  agricultural  producers  and  might  be 
called  sector  programs. 

The  second  major  goal  would  require  policies  directed  toward  "sector 
drop-outs"  and  individuals  who  have  never  been  able  to  enter  the 
mainstream  of  competitive,  commercial  farm  production.  The  general 
structure  would  be  that  of  precompetitive  equipping. 

Concept  of  Subsidy 

Implementation  of  policies  consonant  with  the  goals  outlined  above 
would  be  greatly  aided  by  thorough  revaluation  of  the  term  "subsidy." 

Subsidy  is  defined  as  "a  government  grant  to  a  private  enterprise 
considered  of  benefit  to  the  public"  (  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary).  The 
United  States  Government  has  given  grants  to  U.S.  citizens  in  a  wide  variety 
of  ways.  Subsidies  come  to  the  general  population  through  education, 
utilities,  transportation,  communication,  personal  income  tax  deductions, 
libraries,  hospitals,  and  others.  In  times  of  unusual  circumstances,  as  in  the 
depression  of  the  1930's,  the  government  has  created  jobs  for  individuals 
unable  to  find  work.  In  recent  years,  subsidies  have  been  given  to  individuals 
who  for  various  reasons  (age,  illness,  handicapped,  family  responsibility) 
have  been  unable  to  work. 

In  addition  to  general  subsidies  to  society,  subsidies  have  been  given  to 
many  special  groups  with  particular  interests  and  needs.  Farmers  have  been 
receiving  government  subsidies.  They  have  been  subsidized  through  price 
supports,  payments  for  land  retirement,  low-cost  loans,  land  grant  colleges, 
research,  and  other  ways.  Subsidies  are  given  to  special  groups  of  persons 
because  it  has  been  judged  in  the  best  interest  of  general  society.  Although 
some  segments  of  society  have  benefited  from  special  subsidies,  virtually  no 
individual  in  the  United  States  failed  to  receive  benefits  from  government 
subsidies.  Subsidy  is  no  new  concept  to  any  American,  either  in  practice  or  in 
participation. 

The  concept  of  subsidy  can  be  traced  back  to  the  fundamental  beliefs 
that  developed  in  America.  The  directive  for  proficient  work  included 
unique  concepts  of  equity,  which  Brewster  labeled  "the  justice  of  equal 
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opportunity."  These  beliefs  have  undergirded  government  subsidies  to 
various  sectors,  groups,  and  individuals. 

The  kind  of  subsidy  given  to  the  farm  sector  is  significant.  Because  of 
the  differences  in  problems  represented,  different  types  of  policies  are  needed 
for  competitive  farmers  and  for  sector  dropouts.  Price  subsidies  of  the  past 
have  generally  failed  to  aid  sector  dropouts  overcome  their  problems,  low 
incomes,  small  resource  base,  lack  of  managerial  skills.  A  different  kind  of 
subsidy  is  in  order  for  this  part  of  the  farm  population.  Maintaining 
productivity  in  farming  is  also  important  in  the  light  of  the  recurring  need  for 
increased  food  and  fiber  output. 

Policy  for  the  Farm  Sector  of  the  Future 

Structural  changes  in  farming  have  made  defining  "farm"  and  "farmer" 
difficult.  Returns  to  farming  frequently  are  divided  among  several  persons. 
Rental  and  leasing  arrangements  of  land,  machinery,  and  services  and 
increases  in  use  of  hired  labor  have  redirected  returns  to  farm  enterprises. 
Management  and  labor  are  more  frequently  becoming  specialized  functions. 
Increasingly  farmers  are  finding  that  the  move  toward  specialization  of  and 
expansion  in  size  of  operation  has  led  to  a  definition  of  a  farmer  primarily  in 
terms  of  entrepreneurial  functions.  The  farmer  is  not  primarily  the  "plower" 
or  the  "milker"  but  the  enterpriser  who  brings  together  the  necessary 
resources  to  produce  farm  commodities. 

The  separation  of  use  and  ownership  of  farm  resources  is  also  becoming 
important.  But  it  is  not  so  different  from  other  changes  in  the  structure  of 
farming  in  transition  from  an  agrarian  to  a  pluralistic  society.  The 
self-sufficient  firm  has  evolved  into  an  industry  of  more  and  less  specialized 
firms.  One  of  the  last  functions  to  be  transferred  from  farm  firms  is  the 
ownership  function.  The  farmer  has  become  a  managerial  specialist. 

Thus,  it  is  highly  probable  that  policy  regarding  farming  of  the  future 
will  be  directed  toward  a  number  of  functions  or  specialists  involved  in  the 
farming  process:  the  supplier  of  capital,  the  manager,  the  laborer.  The  role  of 
management  also  is  becoming  divided  into  specialties  such  as  crops, 
livestock,  finances,  and  maintenance.  Are  all  or  any  of  these  functions  the 
sole  role  of  farmer?  How  should  farm  policy  be  designed  to  reflect  the  needs 
of  those  engaged  in  each  of  these  functions?  These  are  the  kinds  of  perplexing 
problems  that  must  be  faced. 

The  role  of  public  institutions  in  the  farming  sector  is  also  likely  to 
change.  One  primary  function  of  public  institutions  is  to  establish  priorities. 
Other  functions  may  include: 

1.  Data  collection  and  analysis  and  information  distribution. 

2.  Monitoring  and  enforcement  of  high  quality  standards  in  the 
use  of  natural  resources. 

3.  Evaluation  of  technological  developments  and  their  impact 
on  farm  and  nonfarm  sectors. 

4.  Evaluation  of  the  relative  well-being  of  groups  of  individuals 
involved  in  farm  production. 
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Equipping  Sector  "Dropouts" 

The  seriousness  with  which  programs  to  equip  sector  "dropouts"  are 
taken  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  basic  philosophy  about  the  status  of  the 
farm  sector.  If  the  farm  sector  is  viewed  as  a  part  of  society  that  should  be 
maintained  in  its  present  structure  with  its  present  numbers  of  farmers,  any 
suggestion  that  programs  should  be  set  up  to  facilitate  a  net  exit  of  persons 
from  farming  will  be  dismissed  at  once.  The  followingdiscussion  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  a  net  exit  of  persons  from  farm  production  will  and 
should  continue  to  take  place  in  the  foreseeable  future.  This  assumption  is 
based  on  the  recognition  that  there  are  many  in  farming  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  do  not  have  the  resources  to  be  productive  farmers. 

Often  individuals  suffer  from  a  complex  combination  of  such  factors  as 
poor  health,  age,  level  of  education,  and  family  responsibilities.  These 
impair  their  competitive  abilities.  Given  the  resources  that  such  individuals 
have  at  their  command,  they  are  not  able  to  benefit  to  any  significant  extent 
from  programs  designed  for  the  mainstream  of  the  farm  sector.  If  an 
individual  does  not  have  enough  resources  to  compete,  programs  which 
presuppose  a  competitive  environment  will  not  meet  his  needs  nor  enable 
him  to  become  more  productive.  What  sector  dropouts  need  are  the  means 
by  which  they  can  become  more  productive  and  competitive  in  some 
capacity  in  society.  The  pertinent  issue  centers  around  facilitating  the  flow  of 
human  resources  from  farm  production. 

Justification  for  People  Programs 

There  are  three  major  rationales  for  people  programs:  ethical, 
socioeconimic,  and  political. 

Ethical  Rationale.  Ethical  judgments  are  unavoidably  a  part  of  any 
decision.  An  ethical  rationale  relates  to  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of 
actions.  Insofar  as  policies  are  created  with  the  intent  of  giving  direction  to 
action,  there  are  underlying  ethical  judgments. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  provides  the  basis  for  an  ethical  rationale  for 
people  programs.  The  Constitution  contains  specific  provisions  that  oblige 
the  government  to  protect  many  of  the  basic  rights  implied  in  the  general 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.34  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and  the  people 
themselves  are  responsible  for  making  these  rights  attainable  for  all  citizens. 

In  recent  years,  a  great  deal  has  been  learned  that  has  altered  man's 
understanding  of  himself  and  of  the  interplay  of  the  desire  to  work,  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  and  society's  responsibility  to  provide 
opportunity.   At  one  time,  few  would  have  questioned  the  belief  that 


34Notable  exceptions  include  those  who  have  refused  to  use  these  rights  when  they  were 
realistically  available  to  them  or  who  have  become  a  deterrent  to  the  exercisingof  these  rights  by 
others,  e.g.,  persons  in  penal  institutions.  "Realistically  available"  infers  that  the  only  significant 
deterrent  to  the  exercising  of  these  rights  was  the  individual's  own  will  or  ability. 
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individual  achievement  and  success  were  primarily  if  not  solely  dependent 
on  individual  initiative  and  that  failure  to  achieve  was  a  mark  of  low  moral 
character.  But  in  an  industrialized  and  urbanized  society,  many  other  factors 
are  involved  in  the  achievement  of  economic  success  over  which  the 
individual  has  little,  if  any,  control. 

Socio-economic  Rationale.  Socio-economic  growth  of  a  society  occurs 
when  members  are  able  to  contribute  to  society.  Socio-economic  retardation 
occurs  to  the  degree  and  extent  that  people  in  society  fail  to  contribute. 
Society  benefits  most  when  a  maximum  number  of  persons  are  net 
contributors.  No  distinction  is  made  between  social  and  economic  change. 
The  two  are  closely  related  and  attempts  to  create  policy  that  would  address 
itself  to  one  without  the  other  are  meaningless  and  useless  in  the  long  run. 

The  middle-aged  farm  operator  who  is  not  earning  enough  income  to 
live  satisfactorily  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  complexity  of  what  we  have 
termed  his  lack  of  productivity.  Low  income  is  an  obvious  problem.  His  low 
earnings  in  turn  make  it  difficult  to  expand  his  operation  and  his  income.  But 
a  number  of  factors  may  be  contributing  to  his  low  income  problem.  He  may 
not  have  enough  equity  to  borrow  the  money  he  needs  to  expand  his 
operation.  He  may  have  borrowed  in  the  past  and  failed,  and  thus  increased 
his  financial  problems.  His  failure  may  reflect  that  he  is  a  poor  manager.  He 
may  have  low  native  ability,  or  it  may  be  that  he  was  unable  to  get  the 
necessary  education. 

If  the  farm  operator  decides  to  foresake  farming,  he  faces  a  myriad  of 
problems.  He  may  not  have  any  alternative  skills  for  another  occupation. 
Retraining  will  be  necessary.  But  who  will  pay  his  bills  during  training?  His 
success  in  training  may  be  hampered  by  his  limited  ability  or  lack  of 
education.  If  he  does  complete  retraining,  obtaining  a  job  may  be  difficult 
since  employers  are  frequently  reluctant  to  hire  middle-aged  persons  when 
younger  ones  are  available. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  society  for  government  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  initiating  programs  aimed  at  preparing  individuals  for  and 
placing  them  in  productive  roles.  Not  to  do  so  in  a  continually  changing 
economy  is  to  create  a  vaster  pool  of  stagnated  potential  productivity,  and  in 
the  long  run  not  only  individuals  but  society  as  a  whole  will  suffer. 

David  Hamilton  notes  that  while  some  persons  have  been  dislocated 
from  jobs  by  technological  development,  such  changes  have  also  created  new 
jobs  to  replace  the  ones  eliminated.  He  suggests  that  the  real  problem  is  that: 
"Jobs  demanding  only  limited  years  of  modern  education  are  diminishing  as 
a  proportion  of  the  total  {34,  p.  72)."  The  task  seems  to  be  primarily  one  of 
education  and  training. 

Political  Rationale.  At  the  outset,  attention  was  drawn  to  some 
problems.  These  were  identified  as  "problems  resulting  from  changing 
conditions  which  lead  individuals  or  groups  to  alienate  themselves  from  the 
beliefs  which  have  served  as  the  bonds  of  the  social  order"  (Brewster). 

A  number  of  these  problems  have  developed  because  of  the  frustrations 
experienced  by  various  alienated  groups.  Alienation  is  a  loss  for  the  whole  of 
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society.  Groups  begin  to  work  at  cross-purposes  and  undermine  one 
another.  Urban  and  rural  problems  are  not  unrelated.  The  rural  poor 
abandon  rural  and  small  town  areas  because  of  the  low  level  of  opportunity 
which  rural  areas  provide. 

The  absence  of  attention-getting  confrontation  in  rural  areas  has 
allowed  the  problems  of  rural  poor  to  be  neglected.  A  part  of  priority  setting 
is  developing  the  ability  to  recognize  the  silent  crises  where  people  have  no 
means  of  demanding  attention  themselves. 

Nature  of  People  Programs  for  the  Farm  Sector 

Some  institutions  are  so  rigid  that  they  outlive  their  usefulness.  As  new 
needs  are  recognized,  either  new  institutions  must  be  brought  into  being  or 
old  ones  refashioned  to  relate  to  those  needs.  The  following  suggestions  are 
offered  for  an  orderly  exit  of  persons  from  farm  production. 

There  is  a  need  for  an  institution  to  focus  upon  the  specific  problem  of 
movement  of  human  resources  from  farming.35  Three  basic  types  of 
functions  should  be  a  part  of  such  an  institution:  counseling,  training,  and 
placement.  There  is  nothing  particularly  new  about  these  functions  except 
that  they  have  not  been  applied  to  the  farming  sector  to  any  significant 
degree  with  the  exception  of  training.  The  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
has  for  some  years  been  involved  in  educational  training  programs  which 
have  successfully  equipped  participants  to  be  better  farmers  (75,  p.  14). 

In  addition,  the  policy  obj ectives  underlying  farm  policies  have  not  been 
directed  positively  toward  facilitating  movement  of  persons  out  of  farming. 
Rather  the  basic  underlying  policy  objective  was  to  attempt  to  raise  the  level 
of  living  of  all  persons  within  the  farming  sector.  The  approach  offered  here 
suggests  that  such  an  objective  is  not  only  impossible  to  achieve  but  is  also 
undesirable.  The  three  functions  discussed  are  based  on  the  explicit 
assumption  that  dislocation  of  farm  persons  calls  for  relocation  policies.36 


35Some  of  the  present  functions  of  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Agric..  HEW,  HUD.  and 
Labor  are  involved  in  this  discussion.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  suggest  which  institution  or 
which  combination,  if  any,  of  these  institutions  should  be  involved.  Attention  should  first  be 
given  to  the  needs  and  the  institutional  functions  that  relate  to  these  needs.  Present  institutional 
commitments  should  then  be  considered. 

,6Daniel  W.  Sturt,  Director,  Rural  Manpower  Service  (RMS),  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
discusses  the  efforts  being  made  to  deal  with  rural  manpower  development  problems  {65).  The 
major  goal  of  RMS  involves  "eliminating  the  disparity  between  the  quantity  and  quality  oi~ 
manpower  services  available  to  rural  people  as  compared  to  nonrural  people  "  (p.  9).  The  basic 
objectives  and  efforts  suggested  in  his  address  are  consistent  with  and  complementary  to  the 
policy  directions  suggested  in  this  report.  What  should  most  clearly  be  recognized  by  farm 
interests  is  that  though  America's  rural  manpower  has  been  at  least  partially  the  result  of 
"Society's  preoccupation  with  agricultural  technology  and  the  cheap  food  policies  which  are 
supportive  of  this  technology.  .  ."(p.  1),  solution  to  the  problem  must  include  conscious  efforts 
to  encourage  the  transfer  of  persons  from  unproductive  to  productive  roles  in  society  regardless 
of  whether  they  remain  in  farming  or  not.  While  stopping  the  flow  of  human  resources  from 
rural  settings  or  urban  centers  may  be  part  of  the  solution,  attempts  to  stem  the  flow  of  human 
resources  from  farming  to  nonfarm  occupations  only  reinforce  the  rural  manpower  problem. 
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Counseling  is  a  function  that  nearly  every  large  business,  government 
agency,  educational  institution,  and  religious  institution  has  access  to.  The 
usefulness  of  counseling  to  persons  who  are  faced  with  occupational  choices 
is  confirmed  by  its  widespread  use. 

The  availability  of  counseling  services  to  farm  families  could  be 
valuable  in  aiding  persons  to  make  occupational  decisions.  Such  counseling 
could  include  testing  and  evaluating  procedures  which  reveal  something  of  a 
farmer's  abilities  to  be  a  productive  farmer.  Very  little  work  has  been  done  in 
the  area  of  evaluation  of  personal  characteristics  related  to  success  or  failure 
in  farming.  In  recent  years  some  studies  have  been  undertaken  to  apply 
sociological  and  psychological  knowledge  to  the  problems  related  to 
potential  for  success  in  farming.  These  studies  draw  attention  to  the 
significance  of  noneconomic  factors  in  managerial  success  and  point  toward 
usefulness  which  such  studies  may  have  in  dealing  with  people  problems  (see 
(47)  and  (44)). 

Making  farmers  aware  of  what  alternatives  exist  would  also  be  an 
important  part  of  counseling.  Counseling  would  be  closely  connected  to  the 
other  two  functions  of  training  and  placement  so  that  counseling  would 
really  lead  to  decision  and  action. 

A  need  exists  for  programs  that  can  equip  farm  people  with  new  skills 
for  new  occupations.  On  the  basis  of  counseling,  farmers  may  enter 
retraining  programs  that  capitalize  on  their  abilities  and  make  them  as  well- 
equipped  to  compete  as  possible  in  a  new  area.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
that  some  persons  with  adequate  resources  and  desire  to  farm  could  enter 
programs  to  upgrade  their  skills  as  farm  operators. 

Neither  counseling  nor  training  is  of  much  value  without  opportunity  to 
work.  Programs  in  the  past  have  run  into  the  problem  of  preparing 
individuals  for  jobs  that  were  not  available  at  the  end  of  the  training  period. 
Provision  for  guaranteed  placement  would  have  two  essential  areas  of 
concern:  placing  retrained  farmers  into  nonfarm  jobs  and  placing  farmers 
into  positions  in  new  farming  situations  that  would  give  them  opportunity  to 
continue  farming.  Counseling  should  distinguish  between  persons  in  the 
farm  sector  who  would  be  most  suitable  for  placement  either  in  a  nonfarm  or 
a  farm  setting.  Placing  farmers  into  new  farming  situations  is  becoming 
increasingly  feasible  in  the  light  of  increased  trends  toward  leasing  and  rental 
of  farm  resources. 
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